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Democracy and the Human Equation 
By ALLEYNE IRELAND 


deals in a vivid and arresting style with the vital problem of whether or 
not present democratic methods can yield an efficient administration of 
public business. $3.00 


| 
| 
| 
| “As things now are,” writes Mr. Ireland, “we afford the “If Representative Government is not to be reéstablished, | 





| peculiar spectacle of a people who apply twentieth century if the elective franchise is to be left as it is, if administrative 
} methods to twentieth century problems in engineering, in technique is to remain at its present level, it is difficult to see 
chemistry, in medicine, in surgery, in industry, in agricul- how any substantial improvement can be effected in the 
ture, and who in Government, approach twentieth century political and social conditions of the country through the 
problems with the theories and implements of the eighteenth employment of Constitutional means.” 

From Chapter VII. 








century.” 


Why insist that the men who look after our health must be trained specialists while we permit 


the men who look after our Government to be untrained amateurs ? 





RECENT DUTTON IMPORTATIONS 


Reminiscences of a Stowaway 

By Cc. E. GOULDSBURY, author of 

“Tigerland.” 
The story of the rise of an English 
stowaway to Inspector General of the 
Indian Police, a career of adventure, 
remarkably personal, vivid, humorous, 
exciting. $7.00 


Memoirs of Ismail 
Kemal Bey 


Illuminates the history of the Ottoman 
Empire for fifty years previous to the 
great war. Written during the Peace 
Conference where the author strove 
to secure the independence of Al- 
bania. $7.50 


My Canadian Memories 

By S. MACNAUGHTAN 
Travel impressions by the well-known 
novelist and author of “My War Ex- 
periences in Two Continents.” $5.00 





Britain’s Heritage of Science 

By ARTHUR SCHUSTER and 

ARTHUR E. SHIPLEY 
Presents in compact form a concise 
history of the achievements of British 
science with special reference to the 
developments of the 18th and 19th 
centuries. $5.00 


Chestnuts and Small Beer 

3y H. J. JENNINGS 
Entertaining reminiscences of 2 news- 
paper man whose connection with 
English journalism for a generation 
has given him a rich fund of anec- 
dote and personal experience. $6.00 


Child Welfare from the 


Social Point of View 

By NORA MILNES, Director of the 

Edinburgh School of Social Study. 
Gives Americans the British point of 
view and methods. $2.25 





In Search of the Soul 

3y DR. BERNARD HOLLANDER 
A comprehensive history of the mech- 
anism of thought, emotion and con- 
duct. VOLUME I deals with the 
philosophical speculations on the na- 
ture of the Soul, Life, and Mind from 
ancient times to the present day. 
VOLUME II is an exhaustive study 
of the origin of the mental capacities 
and dispositions of Man and their 
normal, abnormal and supernormal 
manifestations. Of inestimable value 
to psychologists and physicians, but 
easily understood by any educated 
person interested in this field of 
research. $20.00 


The Burial of the Dead 

By W. H. F. BASEVI 
A study of the mysteries of thought 
and feeling expressed in the burial 
customs of the world. $2.50 





OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


Enemies of Women 

By VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ 
“Not at all a new theme, yet the 
touch of genius gives it new distinc- 
tion. There is much colorful descrip- 
tion, sublime characterization, and 
many illuminating discussions of the 
problems of life.”—-Boston Herald. $2.15 


House of Lynch 

By LEONARD MERRICK 
“Those who delight most in the dance 
of fanciful events” in Mr. Merrick’s 
lighter novels, says Mr. Gilbert Ches- 
terton in his introduction, “will not 
regret that the spirit of this one is a 
shade more grim.” $1.90 


Book of Susan 

By LEE WILSON DODD 
‘An exceptionally brilliantly written 
story of a most unusual young Amer- 
ican woman at her most modern 
best.”—F'orum.,. $2.00 








TO BE READY IN LATE FEBRUARY OR EARLY MARCH 


The Tragic Bride 

By FRANCIS BRETT YOUNG 
As fascinating as “The Crescent 
Moon” or “Undergrowth” and as 
strong as “The Young Physician.” 


Velvet Black 

By RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 
Mystery stories of exceptional merit 
by the author of “The Vanishing 
Men.” 


The Man-Killers 

By DANE COOLIDGE 
A story of Kentucky feuds trans- 
planted into western mountains and 
complicated with a range war and the 
running fight between ranchers and 
rustlers. 


Call Mr. Fortune 

By H. C. BAILEY 
Detective stories of an unusual type 
with a touch of the gay recklessness 
of “The Highwayman” and “The 
Gamesters.” 





Green Apple Harvest 

By SHEILA KAYE SMITH 
The story of a Sussex lad, vibrating 
between the passionate temptations 
which seem to him to merit eternal 
punishment and the glad conscious- 
ness of being “saved.” 


The Man in the Dark 

By ALBERT PAYSON TERHUNE 
A thrilling story of West Virginia 
life, a story of moonshiners, night- 
riders and Ku-Klux, of plots and in- 
trigues, with a surprisingly happy 
ending. 


Hanit the Enchantress 

By GARRETT C. PIER 
The story of a young archeologist 
hurt on an expedition into Egypt who 
dreams of strange and romantic ex- 
periences in an ancient world. 


The Dixons 
By FLORENCE FINCH KELLEY 
An absorbing novel of American life 
a the author of “What America 
i |. 





Bennet Copplestone’s new novel: “Madame Gilbert’s Cannibal” 


Mme. Gilbert, who figured in Mr. Copplestone’s “Lost Naval Papers,” is more fascinating than ever in 
this new story of the South Seas. 


Just ready. $2.00 











Information in regard to these books will be supplied on request by the publishers 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 


681 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 
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HO are the farmers that are asking for the tariff 
W on food proposed by the Fordney bill? The National 
Nonpartisan League has been assailed on many grounds, but 
its critics never dispute that it stands for the interests of 
farmers; indeed a stock complaint is that the League is a 
class organization for the sole benefit of farmers. Yet the 
League’s official organ, the Nonpartisan Leader, rightly 
points out that the American farmer is not suffering from 
foreign competition but because he cannot sell enough of 
his own American products abroad. “So long as we con- 
tinue to sell more goods to Europe than we buy, foreign 
exchange is going to continue out of line,” says the Leader. 
In other words, a revival of export trade is to be attained 
by stimulating, not by penalizing, imports. Why, then, the 
Fordney tariff on food? The Leader guesses this: 

Simply because Congress is getting ready to pass a new high 
tariff “protecting” American manufacturers against all Euro- 
pean competition, and thereby enabling them to put up prices 
as high as they like. This tariff is coming next spring. When 
it is introduced the politicians want to be able to go to the 
farmers and say: “We have already helped you out with a 
tariff; now it is only fair that we should help the manufac- 
turers.” 


HE passage of the army reorganization bill over the 
President’s veto by the unprecedented vote of 271 to 
16 in the House indicates that the views of the harassed 
public are making some slight impression on their repre- 


sentatives in Congress. True, the total of 175,000 men pro- 
vided for is still absurdly large. 
gratified with a Congress nearly unanimous in di 
from the President’s pathetic assertion that he is “unable 
to see in the condition of the world at large or in the need 
of the United States any such change as would justify the 
reduction [from an army of 280,000)." President Wilson's 
message reason for his veto. The 
present bill, he uryes, makes insufficient allowance for “the 
Chemical Warfare the use of which . . . is a neces 
sary addition to the pre-war strength of the army.” Thus 
a President of the United States has officially endorsed the 
use of poison gas! But why ree: 


But at least we may be 
ssenting 


adduces one memorable 


ervice, 


ill how the world shuddered 


at its first introduction in the recent great war, the war 
which we entered to make the world safe from just such 
abomination? Meanwhile, in the race between battleshiy 
and airplanes, the dreadnoughts lead. Whichever wins out 


one thing is certain—the taxpayers will lose 
IFTY-NINE 
Board and aviation scandals pale beside the bar 
criminality with which the Government of the United States 
has squandered the people’s money upon the group of exile 
who have styled themselves the “Russian Embassy" and fed 
themselves at Uncle Sam’s trough for the past two and a 
half years. We have known that Bakhmet 
nants of a dead regime, were living on war loans granted 
by the United States to the old Russian Government; but 
now comes Nicholas Kelley, Assistant Secretary of the Trea 
ury of the United States, and testifies that since the fal 
of the Kerensky Government the sum of $59,000,000 has 
been paid out by the United States to support the propa 
ganda and dinners of the Russian gentry 
living so high in Washington while we were deporting the 
real representative of the real de facto Russian Government 
When Mr. Bakhmeteff needed money, Mr. Kelley testified, he 
drew a check on the National City Bank, ro cen the 
bank called up the Treasury Department to ask if it was all 
right. The Treasury Department, acting upon the advice 
of the State Department that Mr. Bakhmeteff was the official 
representative of the recognized 
Government, approved the payments. 


million dollars thrown away! Shipping 


teff and Co., ren 


who have heen 


but non-existent— Russian 


Meee aplenty lurks behind the strange reparations 
“agreements” reached at Paris. When the French 
Prime Minister calls the Treaty of Versailles “ideally per- 
fect” but “not living”, and says “the only treaty we have is 
accord with our allies,” and the British Prime 
stands up and sententiously declares that “the treaty must 
stand,” roles are reversed in a very curiou Mono 
maniac bitter-enders like Poincaré of course attack Briand 
for abandoning the letter of the treaty for the forty-two 
yearly payments; but Mr. Lloyd George and M. Priand know 
very well that the payments proposed are more than can 
ever be squeezed out of Germany. In the early days of the 
Paris conference Mr. Lloyd George stood out against such 
preposterous play with figures; in the end he agreed to 


Minister 


fashion. 
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more than the French had really hoped for. Lloyd George 
is not the man to give a loaf without getting a loaf in re- 
turn. ‘The Paris correspondent of the New York World, 
Mr. Lincoln Eyre, shrewdly conjectures that Lloyd George 
gave Briand something like a free hand as regards Germany 
in return for a free hand in the Near East. Events in 
Syria, Smyrna, and Thrace will bear watching. 


— week seems to bring the Irish situation further 
from a settlement, in spite of man’s general conviction 
that there must be an end to all things. The casualty lists 
zrow longer, and as they grow the Government busies itself 
with new and more fantastic methods of terror. It seizes a 
distinguished Irishman like Colonel Moore, an officer of 
long-standing in the British army and a brother of 
George Moore, and carries him exposed in an armed motor 
(Did not the Germans 
treat civilians It attempts 
to make the citizens themselves, in the martial law area, 
form themselves into armed squads to help England fight 
their own country. The Government's policy is facing attack 
aot only from the Labor Party and from influential Lib- 
erals such as Ex-Premier Asquith and Sir John Simon, but 
from the London Times and other sober organs which are 
beginning to call that policy “stupid.” In a speech at Bir- 
mingham the other day it is reported that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s “only answer to Mr. Asquith’s criticism of the 
Government’s Irish policy was a jest.” How long can he 
depend upon his canned majority to laugh at that particu- 


lorry as an assurance against attack. 
in Belgium in some such way?) 


lar joke? 


A USTEN CHAMBERLAIN’S admission that England 
some time ago made proposals for the cancelation of 
international indebtedness must astonish and horrify those 
simple, loyal American bankers who have steadfastly as- 
gerted that even to mention such a cancelation to the Eng- 
lish would be taken by that sensitive race as a grave affront. 
To us it seems that the propaganda in that direction which 
the British Government is obviously starting, has a states- 
manlike and humane sound. Doubtless England’s debt to 
the United States would sooner or later be paid—if the 
Continent paid its debts to England. But we may as well 
make up our minds once for all that they never will be paid. 
They cannot be. The desperate dying people of Europe have 
other things to do with what money they have still left. 
Moreover, England and the United States have selfish in- 
terests that must not be overlooked. As payment cannot 
be made in gold on account of the conditions of exchange, 
it would have to be made in goods. This would mean the 
very dumping of cheap foreign commodities in England 
and the United States of which all classes in both those 
countries have reason to be afraid. Putting it quite 
simply, Americans will not get the cash and do not want 
the goods. At the same time, these debts do represent an 
obligation, and we are not in favor of any uncritical gestures 
of generosity. The United States has a right to demand 
that the money due it which it does not get shall not go 
into wasteful financial systems in the debtor countries, or 
to increasing armaments, or to adventures in imperialism. 


TRANGE things happen on the borders of Russia. Only 
two months ago the newspapers burst forth with glow- 
ing accounts of the international army which was to occupy 
Vilna, supervise an impartial plebiscite, and then turn over 


the city to the Poles or to the Lithuanians, as the inhab- 
itants might decide. Now we read that there is no settle- 
ment at all; the freebooter Zellgowski still holds Vilna, and 
the international army is yet to be formed; in fact, the 
situation is so “unsettled” that there may be no plebiscite 
at all. The answer is simple: Zellgowski is a Pole, encour- 
aged by the Poles, as the Poles are encouraged by the 
French. Apparently bankrupt hungry Poland is to be 
driven to a new charnel-house. The Paris papers tell us 
that the Bolsheviki are preparing a new offensive, and ex- 
perience would teach us that such stories are inevitable 
forerunners of a Polish offensive even if we did not know 
from other sources that the port of Danzig is busily unload- 
ing munitions and men sent from France for Poland. The 
Polish Minister of War and Marshal Pilsudski have been 
in Paris conferring with Marshal Foch about the best 
means of “meeting the situation,” and the result is an 
“Entente” the terms of which are still secret. 


ENATORS and Representatives setting out to investi- 

gate the conduct of American civil and military officers 
in Haiti might well begin by a study of the Haitian press. 
They might choose almost at random among the Haitian 
newspapers of the last few months, since the Navy censor- 
ship has been lifted, and find accounts of brutalities charged 
against the bearers of American Kultur to the negro repub- 
lic. One journal especially, Le Courrier Haitien, edited by 
Constant Vieux and published in Port-au-Prince, contains 
illuminating details. In the number of January 5 are the 
names of two captains of United States Marines and one 
lieutenant, charged with burning 36 Haitian residences on 
June 23, 1918. The names of the victims are given. In 
the number of January 7 is a circumstantial account of the 
murder of a woman on the night of January 6, 1921, by 
three United States Marines. The names and testimony of 
witnesses are given. In the numbers of January 11, 12, and 
14 are charges that the public health service of Haiti, di- 
rected by Americans, is administered incompetently and is 
directly responsible for the spread of the epidemic of small- 
pox in the island. It is charged that patients in the genera! 
hospital of Port-au-Prince were covered with vermin, and 
that patients are permitted to leave the hospital during con- 
valescence when most likely to spread the contagion. 


O relief is to be found in turning from the blessings 

with which American intervention has graced Haiti 
to the well-being conferred on the neighboring republic of 
Santo Domingo. The Dominican Republic maintains an in- 
formation bureau in New York City. From this bureau a 
statement was issued on February 1, throwing further light 
on the benevolence which has characterized American inter- 
vention in the Caribbean. “On the night of December 26,” 
the statement recites, “a group of United States Marines set 
on fire the store of Sefior Luis Bautista and the residences 
of Senores Isabel Guzman and Felicia Astacio,” in the com- 
munity of Guayabo Dulce, situated in the Hato Mayor sec- 
tion. “To carry out their criminal intent, the perpetrators 
of this offense made use of kerosene with which they freely 
sprinkled the floor and walls.” Mr. Bautista, the victim of 
the burning, had protested to an American naval officer 
against an assault committed by a United States Marine 
upon Mrs. Hermogenes Astacio, whereupon Mr. Bautista was 
warned by several Marines to “keep his mouth shut lest he 
suffer for it.” 
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ABOR should congratulate itself as heartily as does 

the public on the conviction in New York of Robert 
P. Brindell, “czar” of the building trades, charged with 
extortion. He has blackened the name of organized labor 
and has given a club into the hand of every agitator for 
the open shop and for the policy of “putting labor in its 
The law should now move just as inexorably to ob- 
rviction of the leaders of all the employing 
Mr. Untermyer’s admirable 


place.” 
tain the cc 
“rings” in the same trades. 
task will not be complete until every giver or taker of 
bribes, every conspirator against the needs of the people 
and against public decency is behind the bars. The business 
of providing houses for the people has apparently been 
converted to a source of private corruption in New York 
and Chicago and Cleveland, and doubtless in other large 
cities. It needs continued investigation and thorough dis- 
infection. 


ECOGNIZING that the record size of the cotton crop 

in the State of Oklahoma is in part the cause of its 
declining value, growers have resolved to reduce production 
next season by one-quarter to one-half. This cotton-grow- 
ers’ “strike” is approved by the head of the Oklahoma State 
Soard of Agriculture, who advises: ‘Do not plant any more 
fcotton| than you can pick yourself, or with the aid of your 
family.” He suggests that the growers pick what bolls 
have neither been picked nor spoiled, thus making unneces- 
sary the planting of large acreages next season, and urges 
that more products be raised for home consumption, so that 
planters will not have to barter to obtain their necessities. 
Seven banks in as many cotton-growing counties have failed 
through the inability of planters to liquidate their debts. 
One grower reported that he could not obtain a pair of 
cotton overalls for a bale of cotton. Many tenant farmers 
permitted their acreages to rot that they might earn from 
$1.75 to $2.50 a day picking in neighbors’ fields. Despite 
the belated picking movement, at least a quarter of the crop 
has been left lying on the ground to rot, and the manager 
of the cotton clearing-house in Oklahome, City estimated 
recently that after disposing of 75 per cent of the cotton 
they had picked, growers had been able to liquidate only 
10 per cent of their debts. No wonder our farmer popula- 
tion is crying for relief. 


*#XHE plain injustice and simple immorality of keeping 

Eugene Debs in prison because of his opinions grad- 
ually incur all the penalties which in such a case are ines- 
capable. The honor in which he is held grows greater 
among his friends with each day of his sentence; so strong 
a weapon the President has put in Debs’s hands. The dis- 
honor associated with the man who holds Debs a prisoner 
grows greater with equal speed; so much has the Presi- 
dent weakened his own case. And when Woodrow Wilson 
refused the recommendation that Debs be pardoned on Lin- 
coln’s birthday, he gave opportunity for a magnificent re- 
versal of the position in which the two men stand. Debs 
seized upon it with what might seem merely a great sense 
for drama were it not so clearly a great perception of the 
moral situation. “Woodrow Wilson does not punish me,” 
Debs says; “I cannot be punished. As long as I am true to 
my ideals, my conscience is clear. . . .” “I know that 
it is Wilson who needs a pardon from the American people, 
and if I had it within my power I would grant him the 
pardon that would set him free.” If Mr. Wilson would do 


| 


no more than remember the Beatitudes it might come home 
to him that the meek are far from powerless; it is a para- 
dox, but it is also the simple truth, that in the end they are 
unconquerable. Why will he not realize that the tyrant by 
his tyranny after a time begins to dignify his victim and 
to dishonor himself? This is not merely the vision of the 
prophets; this is the way of the world. It is a perilous 


to heed neither the world ne 


H OW topsy-turvy the world is appears once more from 
the news that with the poor of Enyland facing the 


thing 


hardest of winters, the Enylish herring catch has been 
artificially restricted by forbidding the Yar ith fishing 
boats to vo to sea on certain days and restricting the hou 

during which fishing can be carried on. Russia used to bur 
enormous quantities of Russian herrings, but Great Brit 

being still like ourselves in the pleasant business of star ‘ 
Russian women and children, no herrings can yet be d 
to those living under the Government of Lenin. British 
fishermen are thus restricted in fishing and catch in order 


to keep high the prices for English men and womer 

time when a million unemployed know not where their | 
is to come from. In America we propose to put up the bars 
against cheaper food coming in from other countries in 
order to help our farmers, thus keeping up the coat of living 
for everybody else. In Brazil they are burning coffee for 
fuel and imploring the Government to fix a higher price for 
rubber by arbitrary means. In India the Tea Association 
has demanded a limitation of the tea crop to 80 per cent of 
normal, again to keep up prices. People in China and in 
Central Europe and many another place 
death, but prices must be kept up at any cost. 
that we should live on thus and alternate from famine to 
plenty than that we should seriously set ourselves to the 
task of working out a system of marketing which shall 
fairly and efficiently distribute the produce of the world? 


may starve to 


Ig it better 


HE February number of Books of the Month has some 

interesting figures with regard to the sale of books in 
thirty-eight representative American cities during Decem- 
ber, 1920. The most popular novel on these lists was James 
Oliver Curwood’s “The Valley of Silent Men,” and next to 
it came Mary Roberts Rinehart’s “A Poor Wise Man.” But 
on the whole the results look amazingly like a triumph for 
the “high-brows.” “The Age of Innocence” ranks third, 
“Main Street” fifth, Galsworthy’s “In Chancery” tenth, 
Hugh Walpole’s “The Captives” thirteenth, Rose Macaulay's 
“Potterism” sixteenth. Blasco IbAfiez, whom some readera 
think a “highbrow,” comes fourteenth. 
books the first place is taken by Frederick O’Brien’s “White 
Shadows in the South Seas’—have we not said that the 
whole world is taking itself off to those Isles of Eden? 
Wells’s “The Outline of History” comes fourth; 
poetry on the list, Kipling’s “Inclusive Verse,” is four- 
teenth. The lion’s share of fame goes to biography and 
memoirs, beginning with Mrs. Asquith’s “Autobiography,” 
second in rank, and going down through Joseph Bucklin 
Bishop’s “Theodore Roosevelt and His Time,” 
Fleury’s “Memoirs of the Empress Eugénie,” “The Ameri- 
canization of Edward Bok,” Opal Whiteley’s “The Story 
of Opal,” Mrs. Aldrich’s “Crowding Memories,” Andrew 
Carnegie’s “Autobiography,” Roosevelt’s “Letters to His 
Children,” William James’s “Letters,” and “A Cycle of 
Adams Letters,” with not a few others in the lower ranks. 


Among non-fiction 


tne onl F 


Count 
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The Future of the British Empire 


- HE highways of the East are strewn and littered with 
the debris of the recent war. And if there falls upon 
us . . . the task of being the scavenger, at least give 
us time to carry out that duty.” In these words Lord Cur- 
zon recently summed up the official government conception 
of Britain’s place as a sort of glorified crossing sweeper, 
brushing up with armies and advisers and diplomatic mis- 
sions, at all the cross-roads of the world, the accumulated 
debris that the war dumped and left behind to decay and 
spread its poison. Such is the official attitude; and it 
creeps into the public statements of almost every British 
statesman when he refers to India or Egypt or Mesopo- 
tamia or Persia or Palestine or the other territories where 
the imperial scavenger is at work. And naturally, from this 
point of view, Britain expects appreciation of its labors. 
Indifference on the part of the peoples who are receiving 
these gratuitous favors is not to be endured; open resent- 
ment is sheer treason. The Government has, for example, 
lately stated that England cannot be expected to keep its 
army dallying around in northern Persia indefinitely. As 
Lord Curzon has pointed out, he does not “grudge the 
responsibilities that have been entailed and the heavy ex- 
penditure that has been incurred by this country if, in the 
chaos that menaces the whole of the Eastern world, we can 
enable a single Mohammedan state of great traditions and 
possessing a long and friendly connection with Great Brit- 
ain, to maintain its integrity, its frontiers, and its indepen- 
dence. But it must be a two-sided and not a one-sided obli- 
gation, and if Persia is unable or unwilling to play her part, 
we cannot out of mere altruism indefinitely continue ours.” 
Only once in a while does a different and discordant note 
creep into Britain’s confessions of altruism; as when Win- 
ston Churchill lately indicated the Government’s intention 
of withdrawing the troops from Mesopotamia, and remarked 
blandly: “So far as this Mesopotamian oil project is con- 
cerned, it does not appear to me to have anything like the 
guaranty of success that the Anglo-Persian oil fields have.” 
“If we hold the Persian Gulf and Basra,” said the Lon- 
don Chronicle, “we have the key of the Middle East.” The 
British taxpayer also is beginning to make his voice heard, 
and is asking embarrassing questions in the House of Com- 
mons. He has learned that up to last August a sum of 
£100,000,000 had been spent in Mesopotamia since the arm- 
istice, in return for which the taxpayer has secured, says 
the London Express, nothing but revolt; while £7,000,000 
a year are being poured into Palestine where Britain has 
lately accepted a mandate under the League. Something 
more encouraging and tangible than a mere sensation of 
altruism and wide-flung dominion must be offered to the 
British subject if he is to be expected to pay bills of these 
dimensions. 

Great Britain was the victor in the war—whoever won it. 
All the important prizes went to swell that already swollen 
Empire. But the wages of victory are endless wars. At 
the moment of its greatest power and pride the British 
Empire is more permeated than ever before in its history 
with the germs of decay. It is not, as some of its enemies 
boast, on the verge of collapse. The solid bed-rock of its 
great self-governing dominions will hold it together for 
many years to come. But its more erratic adventurings in 
the East may cause its boundaries to shrink and its spheres 


of influence to dwindle. Persia does not want British troops 
patrolling its northern frontier and protecting it from the 
Bolsheviki with whom it has already negotiated an agree- 
ment. Mesopotamia is in constant active revolt against the 
British occupation. Armenia is a Soviet Republic. In the 
latter part of this month a conference will be he!d at Mos- 
cow of official representatiyes of the Middle Eastern states, 
including Turkey, Armenia, and Persia, to settle, independ- 
ently of Great Britain, boundary disputes and any other 
outstanding disagreements. As for India, conditions grow 
worse every day. The formation of the new mixed councils 
under the Home Rule Bill have had no effect on the riots 
and shootings that make India a country without a govern- 
ment. The boycott of the Government, strikes, agricultural 
uprisings, mass meetings, and the rumor of famine are 
worrying the authorities, and incidents such as recently 
occurred when a thousand Indians stopped a train, sup- 
posedly carrying their arrested leader, by the spectacular 
method of lying in a row across the rails, indicate the pas- 
sion of sacrifice that makes their cause a menace to British 
security. It is ominous also that even moderate Indian 
opinion is hardening against the British; so good a friend 
of England as the Aga Khan, a noted Mohammedan prince, 
has warned the British of the dangers inherent in “all these 
expeditions and garrisons in Palestine, in Mesopotamia, 
and elsewhere, for which India is furnishing most of the 
Creeps . ww 

England’s hope in the East lies in a swift reversal of 
policy. If she will withdraw from Persia and Mesopotamia; 
if she will finally repudiate her protectorate over Egypt and, 
except for a garrison on the Canal, withdraw every soldier 
from the country; if she will bring home the Indian troops 
and reduce materially her own army in India; if she will 
extend Indian home rule and make a definite promise of 
dominion status within a specified number of years; if she 
will make peace with Russia and leave to Bolshevik diplo- 
macy the problem of Turkey and Armenia, and the fate of 
the Caucasian republics; if she will do these things as a 
minimum, then Britain may be able to hold together her 
Empire. If she does not do these things, she is doomed to 
unnumbered years of warfare in the East. The fact is, 
however, that the British Government shows signs of a 
realization of its alternatives. It is not admitting defeat 
or acknowledging its mistakes; but by speaking regretful 
words, such as “ingratitude” and “lack of cooperation” and 
“the responsibility must be theirs,” the Government is pre- 
paring to pull out of places where, financially and politically, 
it can no longer afford to stay. Meanwhile, in Ireland, 
Britain’s whole imperial policy is concentrated in a bitter, 
devastating struggle that has got past the hope of easy 
compromise. And in South Africa the campaign for seces- 
sion now going cn proves, whatever may be its outcome, 
that a conquest by force of arms can never be complete. 

The future of the British Empire depends upon the wis- 
dom of the British Government. Several influences are at 
work to teach the Government that saving wisdom, and chief 
among them is the influence of the ordinary British subject 
who looks into his pocket-book and sees wars in the East 
and wars in Ireland—and nothing else, and who shakes his 
head and decides that glory and scavenging and that sort of 


thing don’t pay. 
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Mr. Hoover, Feed Russia! 


R. HOOVER: The Quakers have just received a cable 

from Moscow which says that the Soviet Government 
will give them the “fullest opportunity” to distribute relief 
supplies from America. The Quaker delegates now in Mos- 
cow have secured a warehouse for the exclusive use of their 
supplies under their own management. But the need in So- 
viet Russia, untouched as it has been by the charity of the 
western world for the past four years, is too great for the 
resources of the Quakers; it transcends their powers. In- 
evitably in such an emergency the eyes of the world turn to 
you. You represent to half of Europe the finest, truest 
meaning of America. And when we in America seek to 
express our good-will to the world, we inevitably, because of 
your untiring service these past seven years, look to you. 
Will you not, in dealing with the children who live under 
the rule of those Bolsheviks whom you so much dislike, show 
that same broad human charity that you showed when you 
organized the work of rescuing some millions of the chil- 
dren of our late enemies from starvation? 

You must have seen that other Moscow cable just received 
by the Friends Service Committee: 

38,000 Moscow babies need milk daily; present supplies can 

only feed 7,000; infantile mortality 40 per cent; 550,000 gross 
tins condensed milk urgently needed for feeding Moscow infants 
during March, April, and May. We urgently require milk, cod 
liver oil, and soap for 6,000 children between 3 and 8 years old, 
already known to Moscow health authorities as requiring sana- 
torium care. 21,000 children between 8 and 15, known to Mos- 
cow health authorities as requiring sanatoria, need soap and fat. 
Clothing needs are for soft material for infants; sweaters, un- 
derwear, stockings, and boots for older children. 
Can you let political disapproval or resentment at the im- 
prisonment of Americans in Moscow*—especially when so 
many simple Russians have been imprisoned without cause, 
and often brutally treated, in our own country—steel your 
heart against such an appeal? Can you plead poverty when 
you have never before hesitated to plan to meet the need 
even before the money was in hand? We know the apathy 
and weariness with which America today meets appeals for 
need in Europe; you have surmounted them and raised, if 
not the thirty-three million you asked for, yet nearly 
twenty million dollars for child-feeding in Poland, in Czecho- 
Slovakia, in Austria, and in Germany. Will you not strug- 
gle once more to rouse them to meet the need in Russia? 

It will not be easy either to raise the money or to arrange 
terms satisfactory to you and to the Soviet Government. The 
Russians naturally regard with a certain suspicion relief 
organizations which have steadfastly shunned Soviet Rus- 
sia in the past while feeding its enemies, and they may not 
distinguish as yet between organizations which have used 
their relief as a form of political propaganda and organiza- 
tions which do not. Supervision there must be; American 
givers have been told so many tales of misuse of relief sup- 
plies for Bolshevik armies—stories which Dr. Livingston 
Farrand, chairman of the Executive Committee of the Red 
Cross, denies—that they would demand strict supervision of 
distribution. But the Friends and the Jewish Joint Dis- 





*In a letter to Dr. Judah L. Magnes, dated January 14, 1921, Mr. Hoover 
said: “I° would say first, that I shall not ask the American people for charity 
toward Bolshevik Russia until complete American supervision can be estab- 
lished, upon the same terms as we act everywhere else in the world: second, 
that the organization I direct will not jeopardize Americans by establishing 
them in Russia so long as Americans are held prisoners without cause.” 


tribution Board, which have persisted in their earnest de- 
sire to help in Russia despite almost every conceivable form 
of official and unofficial discouragement, have established a 
satisfactory basis for supervision in Moscow. It can be 
done. And, as you know, the Friends are sending a larger 
unit to help in the continuance and expansion of their work. 

Except in the villages behind the present Soviet lines on 
the Polish front, which you are supplying without Govern- 
mental aid across the ill-defined frontier, you are feeding no 
children in Soviet Russia. Officially, you have had no direct 
negotiations with the Bolsheviks for such feeding, and say 
you do not intend to. Yet the two representatives who went 
to Moscow for you to negotiate for feeding the Polish vil- 
lages which were for a time behind the advancing Soviet 
ow and by 
the possibilities of cooperation, and so reported. No Gov- 
ernment in Europe discriminates more in favor of its chil- 
dren than does the Soviet Government, yet they 
go hungry. 

You have called the children whom your organization 
feeding in Central Europe our “messengers of good-will. 
We want messengers of good-will across all frontiers, in all 
countries, whether their governments be monarchist, par- 
liamentary, or soviet. We cannot understand a conception 
of charity which selects children to feed according to the 
politics, or even the actions, of their parents. 
not believe that you will long be untrue in ! 
things for which the name Hoover stands in the rest of 
Europe. 


army, were impressed both by the need in Mos 


perforce 


And we can 


{ussia to the 


A Century ot Fenimore Cooper 


HEN James Fenimore Cooper wrote “The Spy” one 

hundred years ago he wrote the earliest American 
novel to achieve permanent reputation, and its success con- 
firmed him in the career which has done more than that of 
any other American novelist to furnish the world with a 
legendary notion concerning this land and nation. “The 
spirit of Leather-Stocking is awake,” said a French states- 
man in the spring of 1917, meaning that the United States 
had entered the World War. His image surprised many 
Americans who had not realized how clearly a fictitious 
character of Cooper’s still seems to the rest of the world a 
significant symbol, how much the national type is still iden- 
tified with the simplicity, downrightness, competence, unso- 
phistication, and virgin prejudice that appear in Natty 
Bumppo. The adults of various foreign countries who may 
have had occasion to encounter the commercial Yankee er- 
rant doubtless have a different conception, but for the boys 
of both hemispheres the scout, the trapper, Hawkeye, La 
Longue Carabine, Pathfinder—as Natty is variously called 
—represents the natural American, the unspoiled philoso- 
pher of the wilderness. Harvey Birch in “The Spy,” peddler 
and patriot, is of the same stock; so is Long Tom Coffin in 
“The Pilot,” the first memorable sailor in American fiction 
and to this day almost the best. All three belong to nature; 
so, of course, do Cooper’s Indians, with certain emphatic 
differences ascribed by Cooper to the “gifts” of their race. 
What particularly marks them all is their aloofness from 
civilization, their suspicion of the wiles to be encountered 
among the civilized. While as a nation we have lost much 
of that suspicion and aloofness, it is still instinctive in the 
native herd. Witness the powerful tradition of separation 
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from Europe. Witness—comically enough—the atavistic 
trait which influenced Henry James in his first important 
novel, “The American,” to exhibit a virtuous but be- 
guiled compatriot suffering at the hands of an elegant, cor- 
rupt civilization and yet with a magnificent gesture refus- 
ing to take his revenge out of sheer contempt for those 
who have wronged him. Henry James, at the time feeling 
keenly the tight exclusiveness of French society, by some 
freak of the blood repeated in his novel the gesture of 
Daniel Boone, renouncing the “settlements,” on which 
Cooper had founded the character of Leather-Stocking. If 
Henry James had so much of Natty Bumppo in him, who 
among us has not had more? 

Now this simplicity of character, which appears likewise 
in all the novels of Cooper, conditioned his art in a most 
important respect. His simple souls require no minute 
analysis, but they do require opportunities for action which 
may display their qualities. With Harvey Birch it is cease- 
less flight over the Neutral Ground from friend and foe 
alike, for both think him an enemy. With Long Tom it is 
an almost incessant battle with the rocks and storms and 
warships of the Scottish coast. With Natty Bumppo, re- 
peated through five romances, it is a whole lifetime of 
valor over half a continent. There was thus produced the 
panorama of the American frontier which at once became 
and has remained the classic record of an heroic age. 

The classic record of an heroic age!—although not classic 
at all in any stricter sense of fidelity to all the circumstances 
of the frontier. And yet in spite of the many charges that 
have been brought against Cooper’s accuracy, charges well 
founded and well proved, his potency with his younger au- 
dience holds steadily up. He may not have recorded his uni- 
verse exactly, but he created one. His mighty landscapes 
lie still unshaken in a secure district of the human imagi- 
nation. Over such mountains through such dim and terri- 
fying forests to such glorious lakes the mind still marches 
with him, for the moment convinced. His Indians, what- 
ever their authenticity, are securely established in the 
world’s romantic memory as a picture of those belated, un- 
fortunate men of the Stone Age who opposed the ruthless 
advance of a more complex civilization. It is to the credit 
of mankind that those naked savages, unjustly as they were 
dealt with while alive, should still be a little honored with a 
chivalrous reputation when dead or conquered. In this 
manner all high-minded peoples remember their ancient 
defeated enemies. And recent studies of the art and ritual 
of the Indians have gone far toward showing that the race 
possessed, if not precisely the qualities Cooper ascribed to 
them, at least a fineness and elevation of mind which are 
worlds closer to Cooper’s representation of them than to 
the picture as corrected by those subsequent—and now 
archaic—critics who called the Indians mere squalid sav- 
ages. That Natty Bumppo, to the contemporary eye doubt- 
less hard and crude enough, should have been made a hero is 
no more remarkable than that the same fortune should have 
come to Daniel Boone or Alexander Selkirk, plain men who 
like Natty clung to the dearest human virtues in the face 
of a nature which would as readily have destroyed as dig- 
nified them. The unending charm of these diversified ad- 
ventures inheres not only in the narrative but in the human 
disposition which cherishes memories and hopes of a larger 
experience, free, abundant, glorious, and on but casual 
provocation will follow a great story-teller to the ends of 


the earth. 


The Menace of Thrift 


OR several weeks we have had our weather eye on the 

thrift campaign that various worthy business men 
have been promoting, and have felt that sooner or later it 
was sure to bump into a contrary sentiment among business 
men just as worthy—that is, with just as much money in 
the bank—and equally able to hire publicity experts to think 
for them and the public. And so it has turned out. An 
organization calling itself the National Prosperity Bureau 
has sprung into existence, and is ladling cold water on the 
preachments of “Thrift Week,” during which we were ab- 
jured in newspaper advertisements and posters to save our 
money and invest it (the names of stock brokers who 
would help us were obligingly supplied) against a rainy 
day. 

This kind of thing will not do at all, thinks the National 
Prosperity Bureau, and is getting up at four o’clock these 
cold winter mornings to plaster our shop windows with 
posters of a figure of Uncle Sam sitting at the throttle of 
a locomotive. Surrounding him is the inscription: “Full 
speed ahead! Clear the track for prosperity! Buy what 
you need now!” More than that, the Bureau has locked 
horns directly with the Benjamin Franklin Memorial Com- 
mittee of the New York Thrift Committee (not very thrifty 
of words, that body) to which it has addressed a letter 
saying: 

The mere word “thrift,” variously defined by thrift exponents 
to meet their respective objects, means in practice, if it means 
anything, to buy less. How can buying less open up closed 
mills and halt failures? We are opposed to any sort of thrift 
which leads to industrial stagnation. We are against any new 
national thrift policy which creates a financial imperialism. We 
repudiate a thrift, no matter how alluring its guise, which in- 
evitably reduces the living standards of American workingmen 
to the niggardly requisites of certain immigrants. 

Thus the Thriftites and the Prosperitites come to blows. 
Of course, the advocates of thrift are right. And, of 
course, the boosters for prosperity are correct, too. But 
as neither side knows in any but a superficial way what 
the nice-sounding words of its well-paid publicity experts 
are all about, the argument is likely to leave the public 
confused. Civilization certainly needs to be simplified. We 
need to reduce our wants, to cut down our standard of 
living, to buy less, to make less, to work less, to consume 
less of our lives in the machinery of living. Thrift is one 
path in that direction, but it leads finally to broader roads 
—headed toward a new industrial system. Prosperity, as 
commonly understood, lies in the opposite quarter of the 
heavens. It consists of stimulating wants and scrambling 
to supply them; of working feverishly twelve hours a day 
that we may spend deliriously the other dozen. The Thrift- 
ites are right, but they do not know why. The Prosperitites 
are wrong, but the public does not know why. And until 
the public learns, it will continue to spend when it can 
and save when it has to—just as it is doing today. There 
has never been a “buyers’ strike,” except in so far as high 
prices have compelled people to reduce their purchases to 
conform with their incomes. 

Meanwhile, we predict that the Thriftites and the Pros- 
peritites will speedily settle their differences. For they are 
all worthy business men—with virtuous money in the bank 
—and they do not wish to upset the industrial system out 
of which their worth and their virtue are derived. 
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The White Woman’s 


‘© N February there will be held in Washington a meeting 

I of women which will be comparable only to their first 
great gathering in Seneca Falls in 1848.” This, though 
from the Press Chairman of the National Woman’s Party, 
is no overstatement. The three-day convention of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party on the 101st anniversary of Susan 
B. Anthony’s birth will be notable, not merely because of 
the character of the women who attend, nor because they 
justly celebrate their important part in winning for this 
country political sex equality, but also because of the 
opportunity that this great yet incomplete victory affords. 

For incomplete it is. The Nineteenth Amendment has 
been ratified. The world has been told that America which 
first lit the beacon of political democracy on earth has at 
last joined the nations which make no political distinction 
among their citizens because of sex. Yet some three million 
women—the women of color—in the States south of the 
Mason and Dixon line are still disfranchised. In The Nation 
of October 6, William Pickens describes the unconstitu- 
tional and illegal devices by which the American woman 
citizen of African, or of mixed European and African, de- 
scent is robbed of her vote. This article was sent to each 
one of the 160 members of the National Advisory Committee 
of the National Woman’s Party. With it went four ques- 
tions: 

1. Do you approve of the attempt to nullify the Nineteenth 
Amendment in regard to colored women? 

2. What steps, if any, do you purpose to take to help remedy 
this situation? 

3. Do you consider this a matter for official action and effort 
by the National Woman’s Party? 

4, What suggestions have you for a course of procedure? 

In sending these letters, The Nation felt confident that 
no body of women would be more alive to the issue in- 
volved, to its identity with the bitter fight which they had 
just waged and apparently brought to a triumphant con- 
clusion, indeed, to its inseparability from the whole fabric 
of our democracy. Would not these “suffrage radicals,” 
fresh from the hardships of disfranchisement and discrimi- 
nation, see clearly the far graver and greater injustice now 
being treacherously and dishonestly worked on an integral 
part of their electorate? 

About one-third of those written to replied. The tenor 
of these responses was most gratifying. The majority de- 
clared themselves outraged at the disfranchisement of 
American colored women and resolved to fight it through. 
A few were evasive and noncommittal, one or two opposed. 
Yet if any considerable part of the hundred or more who 
did not reply is even indifferent, the outlook is none too en- 
couraging. 

The Nation feels that this issue is fundamental and that 
whatever the arguments for or against the continuation of 
the National Woman’s Party, as an organization, its mem- 
bers should realize that their goal has not been achieved 
and the Nineteenth Amendment not won until it means the 
enfranchisement of every woman regardless of color or race. 
Will the women of America accept this honor, responsi- 
bility, and duty? 

Among those replies which appeared to be unfavorable is 
that of Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont [a native of Alabama], 
from whom was received the following: 


Burden 


Mrs. Oliver H. P. Belmont wishes me to ack 
of your letter of September 24 asking her to answer four ques- 


owls ige receipt 


tions. Mrs. Belmont says she finds it needless to give her 
answers to these questions. She regrets, however, not being 


able to oblige you. LOUISE GALVIN, Secretary, 


as well as the following from Charleston, S. C.: 


I have yours of 24th inst. asking if I approve the disfran- 
chising of the newly enfranchised Negro women. I say e 
phatically no. At same time I say most emphatically, let the 
South handle its own problems, just as I say let the Californians 
solve their own problems; one in the North or West, wher 
the proportion of Negro population 18 about one to every tl 
sand white, cannot possibly undertake to vive advice or to help 
us in the South, where we have communities where the Negro 
either predominates numerically, or is at rate of half and half 


We in the South would not presume to vo to the Western « 


and undertake to settle the trials and proble caused in Ca 
fornia by the yellow race problem, and no: « can the North 
come into the South and undertake to solve our problems. If 
you were living in a community, like this city, where we have 
half and half, or in Beaufort, S. C., where the Negroes outnum 
ber the whites and where they are constantly incited by th 
white race coming from a distance to meddle into affa f 
which they know nothing because they have no experience, you 
would then perhaps get something of the point of view of the 
wOUGN. « . « SUSAN P. FRros1 

Somewhat more non-committal is the brief rep! 

I’m very sorry to have nothing to say on this important 
question. Frankly I don't see any clear solution. I all read 
with the greatest interest what others have to say about it 


MARTHA B. BRuere 
Entirely non-committal is that of Mrs. Charlotte Perkins 


Gilman who writes: 


Your second letter about the colored woman ter re od 
I do not give views or interviews save as I am moved to 
on my own initiative. In that case I seek to publish them 
professionally. C. P. GILMAN 


A teacher of Latin in a Georgia college, after admitting 
some haziness on the whole question, says: 

As you know we white women were prevented from voting 
in November by the registration clause. The more I think on 
the race problem the more insoluble it seems. 

Becoming slightly more positive is the reply of the Na- 

x NU) I pl! 
tional Chairman, who writes: 


We have just received your letter of September 24 attached 
to the October 6 issue of The Nation. 
to inform you that a bill for the enforcement of the Nineteenth 
Amendment was introduced last spring in Congress, but was 
not acted upon owing to the fact that Congress adjourned before 
ratification of the suffrage amendment was completed. This 


In reply I am writing 


enforcement resolution will be brought up at the coming session 
of Congress and we will endeavor to have it passed. 
ALICE PAUL. 

Of the stirring letters, those which breathe the true 
spirit of militant American democracy, the following are 
but a few specimens: 

1. I disapprove wholly of every attempt to nullify the Nine- 
teenth Amendment, or to infringe in any way upon the right to 
vote of any colored women or colored men, or any other citizens 
of the United States who are not actively insane or undergoing 
punishment for non-political crimes. 

2. I propose to work with other voters for the passage of 
the anti-lynching law, and for reduction in the representation 
of any State which may not obey the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
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Amendments and uphold, in letter and in spirit, the Nineteénth 
Amendment. 

3. Yes. 

4. It is my intention to bring up this subject at the ap- 
proaching meeting of the National Woman’s Party, hoping for 
official action at that meeting, followed by effective insistence 
upon equality before the law for all women. 

FLORENCE KELLEY. 


And a letter from Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, some- 
what too long for reprinting, which includes “an old yellow 
pencil note of my mother’s which shows how she felt in 
regard to our treatment of the colored race. I feel exactly 


the same.” 
From distant California came this letter: 


1. Decidedly not. The National Woman’s Party, of which I 
have been a member since its foundation, has fought for sex 
equality at the polls, subject only to the same limitations as 
apply to men. Any attempt to disfranchise women on the 
ground of color deals as mortal a blow to the ideal of democ- 
racy in general and the purpose of the Nineteenth Amendment 
in particular as to disfranchise laboring women on the ground 
of class. The Nineteenth Amendment, in other words, is more 
than skin deep and is color blind. White women who cannot 
consider this question apart from race prejudice and who are 
willing that the spirit and purpose of the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment be nullified where black women are concerned, should keep 
in mind the selfish consideration that once the Nineteenth 
Amendment is tampered with where colored women are con- 
cerned it can be tampered with where white women are con- 
cerned. It is not that equality which is justice. We aimed at 
justice. 

2. I shall call attention to this matter in the San Francisco 
Civic Center, also in any other organizations where public action 
on their part would prove influential. My association with the 
National Woman’s Party, however, has converted me wholly 
to the idea of political action on these political questions. Con- 
certed public opinion has to work through those political chan- 
nels by which alone a movement becomes practically effective. 
I consider that there has been sufficient education in this coun- 
try on the subject of political equality and I would therefore 
recommend that the National Woman’s Party with its equipped 
and well-organized body, its unparalleled leadership and sophis- 
tication in politics undertake such action as is necessary to 
protect the Nineteenth Amendment, The Nation probably knows 
that in the middle of February there is to be a national con- 
vention of the National Woman’s Party at which time the mat- 
ter of dissolution or further continuation of the party is to be 
voted upon. My personal desire is for its continuation in order 
that it may carry on its fight for equality in the fullest sense, 
and I shall recommend to the convention, if it votes to continue, 
that this matter under present consideration be the first one 
for which a fight be made by the organization. Sporadic, in- 
dividual action here and there is of little avail. Even letters 
to congressmen and senators, unless they are let loose upon 
them in terrifying numbers, are of little avail. There must be 
a responsible body, efficient and tireless such as the N. W. P. 
has proved to be, undertaking the work. 

3. My reply to question 2 covers affirmatively this question. 
4. I feel this question is one for consideration by people more 
skilled in political strategy than I am, but in general I would 
suggest that “the appropriate legislation” called for in the 
second paragraph of the Nineteenth Amendment, to be passed 
by Congress for the unqualified enforcement of the amend- 
ment, be made as strong as that legislation by which the Prohi- 
bition Amendment is protected and that, if necessary, the 
N. W. P. if it remains an active organization insist on the 
appointment of Federal officers to protect the rights of citizens 
to their vote. . . . SaRA BarD FIELD. 


And the following from the Atlantic Coast: 


On February 15 next there will be held a national convention 
by the National Woman’s Party in Washington, D. C. The 
paramount issue before that convention will be the question 
of the future existence of the Woman’s Party which at present 
has attained the only object of its organization, namely, the 
passage of the Susan B. Anthony Suffrage Amendment. If it 
is decided at the convention that we continue to exist as a new 
organization one matter will be paramount, whether our future 
existence be for political or benevolent purposes. This matter 
will go with us, whether we indorse it or not, that of the im- 
mediate action taken by a large portion of the Southern States 
after the recent ratification of the Nineteenth Amendment, by 
which all women, white or colored, have been disenfranchised. 
In other words, that portion of our country which has so per- 
sistently opposed the object of the Woman’s Party, has turned 
its defeat into a practical victory for itself, by callously de- 
fying the Nineteenth Federal Amendment, as was the case re- 
garding the Thirteenth and Fourteenth Amendments. More- 
over, the situation is much more vital in regard to the Nine- 
teenth Amendment, for never before has there been a trained 
organization of the leading women of the nation associated to- 
gether for seven years for the sole purpose of carrying through 
a Federal amendment. The Woman’s Party, if it is to have 
a future existence, will stand or fall in accordance with the 
path it chooses in this matter. ELLA RusH MUuRRAY. 


And this from the chairman of the Information Com- 
mittee of the Woman’s Republican Club: 


Your courteous inquiry of the 19th inst. in relation to suffrage 
was delayed in Washington. It is here at last and I hasten to 
say in answer to your four questions: 

1. I do not. 

2. Agitation: appeals to Congress, the courts, and above all 
to the press and the public. Aggressive action all along the 
line. A man or woman who attempts to deprive a citizen of 
his or her right to vote should be disfranchised. 

3. I do most assuredly. 

4. I prefer to submit this in a later communication. It is a 
proposition involving serious thought. I stand with the women 
of America, white or colored, in the battle for every right to 
which they are entitled under the Constitution. 

JEAN L. MILHOLLAND. 


Finally a vigorous letter which the writer subsequently 
forbade the use of “either in the compiling of statistics or 
otherwise unless you use them in full, including number 5”: 


1. No—neither in regard to colored men or colored women. 

2. I shall join the N. A. A. C. P. if they-will send me their 
membership blanks. I shall urge colored people to join the 
Socialist Party which will give them membership in the party 
on equal terms with the whites and with the triumph of social- 
ism will give them political and industrial justice. 

3. Certainly not. The National Woman’s Party was formed 
for the purpose of abolishing discrimination against women— 
specifically suffrage discriminations. In the task of freeing all 
women—colored as well as white—suffragists were not helped 
much by colored men voters. On the contrary, the suffrage 
referendum of 1915 (Penna.) was beaten chiefly by votes in 
wards (Phila.) where the Republican machine is strongest. 

4. The colored voters should demand that this present Re- 
publican congress should cut down the representation from the 
Southern States where the colored voters are disfranchised and 
should threaten to bolt the party if this is not done. As long 
as the colored voters continue to bend before the Republican 
Party, so long will they be enslaved. 

5. I don’t know why The Nation has arrogated to itself the 
right to catechize the National Woman’s Party. The Nation 
was utterly indifferent when the members of the N. W. P. 
were illegally thrown into jail for asking for the vote. 

Mary WINSOR. 
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How Long Will Poland Last? 


By JAMES A. HONEIJ 


O* the remodeled face of battered Europe the largest 
patch applied by the diplomatic surgeons bears the 
name of Poland. Ten years hence—or less—the map of 
Europe may show no trace of it. Poland, spreading jelly- 
fish-like over North Central Europe, a thin finger touching 
the Baltic, bulging eastward into Russia and westward into 
German territory, is hardly more than a two-dimensional 
state. It exists on today’s provisional maps, an attempt at 
fulfilment of a romantic dream, conceived in the necessity 
of statecraft, a creation of military cartographers, a na- 
tional stop-gap. There is little of a nation in twentieth 
century Poland. To speak of it as a republic or a democ- 
racy is a tragic joke. The so-called Government at Warsaw 
scarcely functions. The plaything of a few nobles and aris- 
tocrats living centuries after their proper time, it does noth- 
ing and has done nothing for the people. For several years 
practically its sole business has been the ineffective waging 
of war, deliberate war, against neighbors with a sole view 
to enlarging Poland’s territory, war which has merely deep- 
ened the extreme distress of her own people. Of the prob- 
lems of peace the Government in Warsaw knows naught 
and thinks as little, unless it be in terms of apprehension 
for something that it does not and cannot understand. 

What is the explanation of the Poland of today? Utter 
inefficiency, total inexperience in self-government, selfish- 
ness and intrigue, absence of national feeling except in cer- 
tain limited ways, and above all the medieval state of mind 
of the ruling minority all play their part. Class distinction 
between the lord and the laboring classes is as rigidly drawn 
as between lord and serf of centuries ago. In the belief of 
many Polish noblemen the peasant is his particular prop- 
erty, bound to him in every respect. 

It is often asked why one cannot do business with either 
Polish Government or people. Why is it not possible to 
come to an understanding which obviously can only result 
to their benefit without any expense to them? Why is it 
that one’s efforts and energies to assist these people are so 
often wasted day after day simply for lack of definiteness 
and frankness? It makes little difference whether you buy, 
sell, or give, the same tiresome, prolonged discussion and 
delay are always present. 

It has been my unpleasant experience to have again and 
again offered to assist with men and material, free of any 
obligation on the part of the Government, during crises 
when each day’s delay meant death to many soldiers, only 
to have every conceivable obstacle thrown in the way so that 
eventually the project had to be abandoned. During the 
crisis of bolshevist invasion an American organization of- 
fered to plan and equip five sanitary trains. What was the 
result? It was necessary to have the individual approval of 
no less than fifteen department heads after the minister of 
railways and the military commander had finally issued 
authorization for it. This was during a period when sol- 
diers were dying by the hundreds of wounds and disease 
for the lack of care and medical attention. It is typical of 
Polish management. 

I was in Poland during the great Russian advance. I 
was in Minsk when the city was in flames and being hastily 
evacuated. But even at this time of supreme national peril 


there seemed to be no concerted effort by the authorities in 
the city to meet the situation. I was in Vilna when the 
Russian armies were but eight kilometers to the northeast 
and patrols were reported to have cut one of the main roads 
leading to Warsaw, and again the same lack of organization 
was apparent. No provision on the part of the railway author- 
ities was made to assist in the evacuation of the large mili- 
tary hospital. The total inability of all departments to cope 
with the crisis was harrowing. 
to have been made to care for the wounded. 
these were as many as nine day 
points covering at least thirty deyrees of a circle. Just at 


No definite plans seenied 
Numbers of 
8 en route to Warsaw from 


this time dysentery also made its appearance among the 
troops, due to lack of proper medical care, resulting in enor- 
mous losses. Trainloads of box cars, each containing fif 
teen or more sick and wounded soldiers lying in the greatest 
filth, kept rolling in. They had had no attention whatever 
on their trip from the front. 
amid stench and agony unspeakable. 
Warsaw seemed to be unmoved by these youthful sacrifices 
Appeals made to the Government for many weeks, 


The dead lay among the dying, 


Sut the authorities in 


earnest 
and impassioned offers of assistance fell on the deaf ears 
of individuals, callous not only to the descriptions but even 
to the sights themselves 

It was seldom that one met wounded officers at the rail 
way stations, and much more seldom in the outlying dis- 
tricts or near the front. That the soldiers were poorly led 
and cared for by their officers was a universal plaint. But 
the cities, especially Warsaw and Krakow, were filled with 
officers in excess even of the number of soldiers on streets 
or in cafes. Krakow itself has become famous as the head 
quarters of a cavalry regiment made up of the young nobil- 
ity that had been formed on the distinct understanding that 
it was not to be sent to the front. Yet it is from this class 
that Polish chauvinism emanates. 

Indeed, it was common knowledge not only that the best 
regiments came from Posen, where there is large Teutonic 
admixture, but that the peasant constitutes whatever back- 
bone there is of Poland’s fighting machine. There is little 
doubt that when he fought he fought well; but it is equally 
true from personal observation that when he ran he also 
ran well. An analysis of the eight weeks of intensive fight- 
ing and rapid advance of the Russian army shows that the 
Polish troops cannot stand successive reverses; that their 
morale is soon destroyed. The success of the Polish army 
in saving Warsaw was due to the assembling of a new army 
largely composed of older men, to French officers and French 
generalship, but chiefly to the too rapid progress of the 
Russian advance army—and not in any way to the recovery 
of the troops’ morale in the field. 

It is not that the Polish peasant is devoid of patriotism in 
the sense of attachment to the plot of soil on which he was 
reared, but from his many utterances and general behavior 
it is evident that fighting to him is merely obeying ordera. 
The peasant, one nobleman of a large estate expressed it to 
me, being his property did as he was told and had no 
right to independent action. All these observations confirm 
my opinion that Poland’s fame as a nation of soldiers and 
patriots has been revived in theory only, and not in fact. 
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The suffering of the Polish masses is conspicuous every- 
where, not merely in the constant ebb and flow of countless 
numbers of women and children in their small peasant carts, 
but in their expressionless, apparently stolid, indifference 
shown by face and figure to heartrending events among 
and around them. The tragedy of oppression is written into 
their lineaments. One wonders what life must hold for 
these people to keep them going, or whether intelligence is 
at such a low stage of development that they cannot realize 
to what an extent they are pawns in a greedy, heartless 
game. 

Where there is enlightenment among the masses it 
expresses itself in profound distrust of the Government and 
of the unknown forces that seem to be directing Polish 
destiny. A large part of Poland’s failure may be attributed 
to this well-justified lack of confidence. Indeed, the only 
effort toward national unity on the part of those in power 
has been the modern device of propaganda, which is much in 
evidence throughout Poland in one form or other. Probably 
its most conspicuous form was brilliantly colored posters 
gruesomely depicting bolshevik horrors that would befall 
Poland should her citizens be slow to spring to her defense. 
Practically all posters carried a legend to stimulate enlist- 
ment, but they in no way appealed to the patriotism or the 
love of Poland in the peasant. Even to his simple mind it 
must be more or less inconceivable that the Russian peasant 
who rubbed shoulders with him before, during, and after 
the war, or the Russian prisoner of war who was found in 
almost all parts of Poland, could be the same horrible crea- 
ture the posters represented. Peasants were also constantly 
going to and from Russia without hindrance, a further con- 
tradiction to government statements of what might be ex- 
pected if the Russian entered Poland. With only the nar- 
rowest dividing line between Russian and Polish peasant, 
their lives essentially similar, the language difficulties along 
the border almost absent, it is clear that there is no national 
heritage of hate between them. It has also become common 
knowledge among the Poles, especially in the southern por- 
tion, that the troops under Denikin committed atrocities on 
friends and foes alike equal to any committed by the Soviet 
armies. Just before the signing of peace between Poland 
and Russia reports were widespread of the atrocities com- 
mitted by Wrangel. So even the government propaganda 
was typically ineffectual. 

The great part of the present plight of Poland is physical, 
but it is not a legacy of nature. Continual warfare coupled 
with governmental failure have made poverty and disease 
widespread. The number of orphans one sees in the cities 
is startling. One of the most pathetic sights I ever hope to 
witness was a demonstration in Warsaw on the 4th of July 
of twenty thousand orphans, from children barely able to 
toddle to adolescent boys and girls. While the future of 
Poland lies with her children, she neglects them even more 
than the rest of her population. If it were not for the help 
that America has given to these little people many would 
Of the diseases which ravage Poland, 
typhus is the greatest scourge. It is practically endemic— 
cases are found in every village all the year round. Typhoid 
and dysentery are common, particularly in the northern dis- 
tricts, the latter being especially prevalent and serious this 
last summer, and smallpox can be found almost everywhere. 
Yet no progress can be made in combating these plagues 
until elementary sanitation and hygiene are adopted. No 
government organization worthy of the name has made even 


not be alive today. 


a beginning. Here again we come to a typical Polish para- 
dox. Krakow has one of the best constructed hospitals for 
the care of communicable diseases in the world. But, due 
to the lack of interest on the part of the Polish Government, 
funds are lacking and this institution stands practically use- 
less and empty, while throughout the country Poles are 
dying for want of care and medical attention. 

Undernourishment, too, is leaving its mark. The large 
numbers of deformed children, bowlegged and knockkneed, 
is appalling. The tragedy of Poland is that it all appears 
so unnecessary. The country’s natural heritage is rich. In 
the north are some of the most wonderful pine forests to 
be found anywhere. In the south the agricultural possibili- 
ties are such that twice the entire Polish population can 
easily be supported there. Miles and miles of wonderfully 
rich valley land, fertile, well watered, have not been touched. 
A fairly good network of railways spans the country and 
development would not be hindered by lack of transporta- 
tion. But the man-made scars are everywhere in evidence, 
in idle factories, in wretched villages. 

“Must Poland fight?” I asked this question of many 
Polish gentlemen of authority and influence. They agreed 
in principle that Poland should develop her own territory 
but added that many of the estates and consequently of the 
wealth of the nobility were in Russian territory, and this, 
they felt, would always act as a cause of war. Then there 
is the French influence constantly stimulating the eques- 
trian nobles’ dream of a great Poland. In this mirage these 
medievalists see themselves as knights-errant, heroic figures 
heading victorious armies. To the realities of the present, 
to the crying needs for physical and industrial rehabilita- 
tion of their country these gallant gentlemen are for the 
most part totally blind. 

Only a miracle can save Poland. For it requires a miracle 
to create what is not, of which the very seeds are lack- 
ing—a well-ordered government devoted to the common 
good. The immediate future of what is now Poland rests 
largely on the will of the Allies. Her neighbors she has 
antagonized. Bankruptcy and decay are actualities. Unless 
Poland can lift herself up by ker own bootstraps, she will 
soon perish. Nor need it be a violent death, a conquest from 
without. More likely is a petering out, until collapse, of a 
rotten structure, whose props from the start have been 
largely mythical. A receiver will come in. It may be Rus- 
sia. It may be Germany. More probably it will be a com- 
bination of both. 
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The Challenge of Waste to Existing Industrial 
Creeds, by Stuart Chase—an important article—will be 
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Women to the Rescue 


By HARRIET CONNOR BROWN 


ESTIFYING before the Naval Affairs Committee of 

the House of Representatives recently, General Tasker 
H. Bliss, formerly Chief of Staff of our United States 
Army, said that, while in Paris, first as a member of the 
War Council and later as a member of the Peace Confer- 
ence, he had talked with the leading men of all nations and 
had found them agreed that another world war would mean 
the end of civilization. One might fancy that, after sitting 
thus in solemn consultation around the sick body of poor 
Human Progress and coming to a unanimous conclusion in 
regard to the slender chances of her complete recovery, 
even under favorable circumstances, those clear-eyed doc- 
tors would have gone their separate ways resolved to urge 
the patient’s guardians to give her rest and peace, pure 
food and strong hope, in order that she might have a chance 
to live and thrive, above all, to keep her from excitement. 

Some of them are said to have spoken the word of warn- 
ing. In America it was not heeded. Closing its ears to 
the story of havoc and failure which is the story of war, 
even of a war to end war, Congress went feverishly to work 
to make the nation ready for more war. With Europe 
broken and bankrupt, too spent and bloodless to injure 
America if she would, Congress yet entered on the creation 
of huge armaments such as no conqueror ever dreamed of 
in his most ambitious moments. The Army Reorganiza- 
tion Act was passed increasing the army from 100,000 to 
280,000 enlisted men, the number of officers from 5,000 to 
17,000. And great naval increases were authorized also, 
two dreadnoughts to cost $40,000,000 apiece and other super- 
vessels to fill with fear the hearts of our possible enemies. 
“The United States declares peace on the universe,” com- 
mented sarcastically the French journal L’Opinion. 

And at what terrible sacrifice not only of the world’s 
friendly feeling, but of our financial treasure was this 
program launched last spring! When Congress adjourned 
and the clerks of the Appropriations Committees began to 
set down in orderly, tabular arrangement the results of 
Congress’s hysterical acts, what appalling punishment for 
the people, the trusting people, was then disclosed! To 
finance the greatly enlarged military and naval establish- 
ments the gigantic sum of $855,956,963 had been appro- 
priated, a sum that was sufficient, exclusive of the postal 
service which has been practically self-sustaining, for the 
entire expenses of the Government in the year before we 
entered the World War. Added to the $2,838,118,400 re- 
quired to pay this year’s bill for our past wars, this made 
the staggering sum of $3,694,075,363 for war purposes, to 
be raised by a cruel levy of taxes. 

With over three and a half billion dollars to be collected 
and expended for past and future wars, it was evident that 
not much more could be wrung from the people for other 
purposes. For the development of commerce, agriculture, 
public works, public health, science, research, education, 
and all the beneficent works of peace, only $481,744,726— 
less than half a billion dollars—was therefore appropriated. 
America is rich in resources, but even America has to bend 
its back in bitter toil to wring from its domain four thou- 
sand million dollars each year for the Federal tax gatherer. 

A four billion dollar entertainment has been provided for 


the year. It is given in a two-ring circus, but the people's 
ring in which alone are performances that interest the peo- 
ple generally is only one-seventh the size of the other ring 
in which the great military parades take place. And the 
whole stupid program costs every man, woman, and child 
in the country, on the average, about $40. The average 
family has to pay approximately $200 for this annual na- 
tional exhibition of military and naval preparedness. lt 
is a pretty sum, enough to pay the fees of a bright boy 
or girl at the university, enough to give the whole familys 
a modest summer vacation. Instead, it goes to support 
stalwart idlers in barracks and on battleships. 

The same Congress that passed the Army Reoryanizatior 
Act also passed an act to establish a National Budget 
System. It was said that a budget systern would promote 
economy and reduce taxation, but the gods in the machine 
must have laughed in their sleeves at the fine irony of the 
situation. With 68 per cent of our current appropriations 
devoted to past wars and 20 per cent to future wars onis 
12 per cent can possibly be left for all other purposes o! 
Government. What can a budyet system, be it ever se 
systematic, do with a budget like that? 

The 68 per cent appropriation is composed of items like 
pensions, insurance, compensation for disability, the voces 
tional education of mutilated soldiers, the upkeep of #0} 
diers’ homes, the return to America of the soldier dead 
the interest on the war debt, and so on. These are debte 
of honor and not even a flinty-hearted, lynx-eyed direct 
of a budget would or could refuse to pay them. Nor coulc 
he save much of the 12 per cent appropriation allotted for 
general purposes. If he saved by reorganization of de 
partments and elimination of duplicate activities from one 
to two per cent of the total appropriations, he would a: 
exceedingly well, but the saving would only be from forts 
to eighty million dollars. The only item that can be ser 
ously cut is the 20 per cent of our appropriations whicr 
is devoted to the army and navy. 

It was currently said in Washington before Congresa dis 
persed for the summer that, had the elections not been com 
ing on, the Army Reorganization Act would have containec 
a provision for universal military training for our youth 
but that this provision was not added because women were 
to vote in large numbers and it was feared they might not 
like to have their sons conscripted. The elections safels 
over, however, the chairman of the House Military Affairs 
Committee cheerfully told the papers that he was going tc 
urge the passage of a measure for “automatic, peace-time 
conscription” of our boys as soon as Congress had convened 

When Congress had assembled, the Executive Depart 
ments laid their estimates before it. The country gasped 
We are at peace with the world and we had just appropri- 
ated $855,956,963 for an enlarged army and navy, but big 
deficiency bills were brought in for items not covered ir 
that huge total and estimates were presented for the next 
year equal to nearly twice that shocking sum. A billion 
and a half dollars required by our peace-time army and 
navy for the year 1921-22! To spend 20 per cenit of our 
appropriations this year for maintaining a vast and non- 
productive military class is folly; to contemplate spending 
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38 per cent next year for settling that class still more 
firmly on our backs is not merely folly but also a crime 
against the race. And still that monstrous sum takes no 
cognizance of the expenses of conscription, of a soldiers’ 
bonus, or of the deficiency items. 

But the arrogance of these demands has brought their 
own reaction against militarism. Before the session of 
Congress was half over the people had spoken unmistakably. 
From the business men of the country (even from some 
branches of Big Business), from the working people of 
the nation, from thrifty, peaceful Quakers, and especially 
from the recently enfranchised women of the land have 
come storms of rage and protests of despair. “Not another 
penny for armaments!” “Not another word about con- 
scription.” 

On December 1, there was no real sentiment for economy, 
no real sentiment for disarmament in Congress. The stage 
seemed set for the second act in the great prearranged 
drama of the militarists with members of both parties 
ready to take the leading parts. It was whispered that 
there would be no general legislation but that legislation 
authorizing conscription might ride through on a supply 
bill. 

Nothing of the kind has happened or will happen if those 
who deplore this waste of public funds will continue their 
protests. Instead, there will surely be a conference before 
long to discuss the matter of disarmament, we are likely to 
join with England and Japan in a naval holiday, there 
will be reductions instead of increases in the amounts ap- 
propriated for the War and Navy Departments, and there 
is hope that we may enter upon a better understanding 
with the nations of the world. 

“What next?” the magazines have been asking women. 
“You have your precious ballot after half a century of 
struggle. What will you do with it?” A very definite 
answer has been given by the women who constitute the 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the League of Women 
Voters. They are asking of Congress six concrete reforms: 
the protection of maternity and infancy, the safeguarding 
of child laborers, the promotion of education and home 
economics, the regulation of the live-stock industry, the 
recognition of woman’s citizenship—all reforms in har- 
mony with their sex instinct to cherish and conserve that 
which is valuable for human life. 

But before they can hope for large success in any such 
comprehensive program, there must be drastic reduction 
of armaments. The little 12 per cent of our national appro- 
priations which is available for works of peace is not suffi- 
cient to permit us to take up new enterprises. Is it not 
high time that the women of the world, lifted now by their 
enfranchisement into a position of power, should become 
sex-conscious and work together in every land and all lands 
for the reduction and final abolition of armaments? In 
time, if we have the vision and courage and steadfastness, 
things may be reversed with 88 per cent available for good 
works and only 12 per cent to be expended on armies and 
navies detailed for police duty. 

There are two reasons why we may control the situation. 
First, we can hold the balance of power. If we keep out- 
side of political parties, holding ourselves a mobile mass 
poised to crush the enemies of the race as they show their 
heads in different parties, we may decide elections. Many 
splendid men denounce and deplore the great armies and 
navies created by Congress, but such men are at present 


outnumbered. With the help of the women, however, they 
can make their ideas prevail and bring about disarmament 
in all countries. 

In the second place, women can lead a crusade against 
war and the preparation for war more easily and naturally 
than can men. Women are under no imputation of coward- 
ice if they refuse to fight or to prepare for war. My plea is 
not for sex antagonism, but that we throw our support to 
the side of our noblest, our most idealistic men. 

If ever I doubted that voting women will have power to 
effect national policies, I forgot my doubt on January 11, 
when, with five other women, I appeared before the House 
Committee on Military Affairs to plead for a reduction of 
armaments. With their ears to the ground during the 
previous six weeks, the members of the Committee had 
heard the warning rumble of the people, the light voices of 
women rising clearly above the general clamor. Forgotten 
was the issue of “automatic, peacetime conscription.” They 
actually asked our views about the size of the army. For 
the first time in the history of the nation, a Committee on 
Military Affairs conferred with a delegation of women on 
the best kind of “preparedness.” 

Is not the plain logic of the situation this: 

That we should organize non-partisan groups of women in 
every Congressional district for the purpose of electing to 
Congress only persons pledged to stop this waste of public 
funds; 

That we should join with the voting women of other na- 
tions to bring about general disarmament; and 

That we should consecrate ourselves to see that our po- 
litical freedom is not lost in any international government 
that is established and that all the remaining legal disa- 
bilities of women are removed. 

Here is a program that the National Woman’s Party con- 
vening in Washington may well consider. 


Industrial Peace in Cleveland 
WILLIAM J. MACK 


ITH the world in a whirlpool of industrial unrest and 

confusion, we see with interest and renewed hope 
the experiment that is now being worked out in the ladies’ 
garment industry in Cleveland. Here, in spite of the wide- 
spread industrial depression, peace has been maintained, 
and no reduction of wages has yet been necessary. The two 
manufacturers’ associations have agreements with the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, substituting 
for strikes and lockouts an impartial machinery for the 
final adjudication of all disputes and differences between 
the employers and the workers. This machinery is similar 
in most respects to the machinery existing in the other 
clothing markets. The basis of the agreements lies in the 
realization that, as stated in the preamble, 

In view of their primary responsibility to the consuming 
public, workers and owners are jointly and separately respon- 
sible for the cost and quality of the service rendered. It is 
agreed that cooperation and mutual helpfulness are the basis of 
right and progressive industrial relations, and that intimida- 
tion and coercion have no proper place in American industry. 


The most serious friction between employers and em- 
ployees in the ladies’ garment industry is caused by the 
alternation of busy and slack seasons. The industry is, in 
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its very nature, a seasonal one. In the slack seasons it is 
thought to be to the interest of the employer to lay off as 
many of his workers as possible, and in the busy season it 
is sometimes said to be to the interest of the workers to 
decrease their rate of production as much as possible in 
order to compel the employer to keep them at work for a 
longer period. In slack seasons control of the industry has 
been in the hands of employers, and in busy seasons in the 
hands of the workers. 

The distinctive feature of the situation in Cleveland is 
the system now being installed in the hope of eliminating 
so tar as possible this seasonal difficulty—of avoiding on 
the one hand the evils of under-productivity on the part of 
the workers, and on the other hand the lack of continuity 
of employment during the slack periods. It provides that 
the union and the association shall jointly engage and pay 
industrial engineers who, under the supervision of the Im- 
partial Chairman, shall establish for each of the factories 
fair and accurate standards of average production for a 
minimum weekly wage, each worker to receive additional 
pay for every unit he or she produces in excess of the 
minimum standard. It has been further understood that 
the employers will guarantee each permanent worker at 
least forty weeks’ employment and one week’s vacation with 
pay. The standards for compensating the workers, as 
worked out by Miller, Franklin, Basset and Company 
through W. T. Fitzpatrick, are determined by timing each 
process of the work with a stop-watch and then converting 
these times into money at a basic rate established yearly 
by the referees. One interesting feature of these time- 
study standards is that they are carried not in minutes 
and fractions thereof, but in points on the basis that one 
thousand points equal forty-four hours’ or one week’s work. 
This work is being done with the consent and cooperation 
of the union in spite of the traditional opposition of labor 
to the stop-watch. It is unique in the history of industry 
for a union and a manufacturers’ association jointly to 
share in the cost of financing such an experiment. Although 
the interests of the two groups are not in all respects 
identical, each group believes that it will be best served by 
joining with the other to further the welfare of the industry 
as a whole. 

Within the recent past all of these matters have been 
brought to a focus. The situation was full of difficulties 
here as in most other manufacturing centers. A hearing 
was held before the full Board of Referees, Judge Julian W. 
Mack, Major Samuel J. Rosensohn, and Mr. John R. McLane, 
and the impartial chairman, Major William J. Mack. The 
manufacturers’ association, represented by its labor man- 
ager, Mr. F. C. Butler, asked for a reduction of wages on 
the ground that business conditions made it imperative 
that they reduce the selling price of their goods and the 
cost of production, stating further that the cost of living 
was decreasing and that wages should he reduced to the 
1918 level. The manufacturers asked also for the mainte- 
nance of the existing system of wage payments and price 
fixing and the postponement of all guaranties of continuity 
of employment until the production standards should be 
introduced. 

The union, represented by its vice-president, Mr. Meyer 
Perlstein, asked for an increase of wages, for the estab- 
lishment of temporary production standards pending the 
introduction of the standards now being prepared, and, to 
insure continuity of employment, the adoption of a guar- 


anty of forty weeks’ work and one week's vacation with 
pay. 

The hearing was followed by conferences between the 
referees and groups representing both sides, in which the 
referees assumed the part of mediators and conciliators, en- 
deavoring to bring the parties to agreement on the points 
at issue. These conferences were not entirely successful 
at first, and it became necessary for the referees, in their 
capacity as arbitrators, to formulate a tentative decision 
on the points submitted. 

The tentative decision disposed of all the demands pre 
sented. Production standards were to be installed as rap- 
idly as the engineers, under the supervision of the 
chairman, could prepare them. The waye scale and the 
guaranty were to be applied together. The present wage 
scale was to be maintained except as to those employers 
who would accept the yuaranty providing for a 
forty-week guaranty, with one week's vacation with pay 
with liability limited to 15 per cent of the productive pa 
roll. As to such employers the waye scale was to be reduced 
to the scale in effect by the award of July, 1919, 


impartial 


system 


with certa 
minor changes which it is not necessary here to enumerate 

It was nevertheless evident that there were many reasons 
which made it undesirable for the referees to pa 
question of a reduction in the waye scale at thia tim 
Therefore, after acquainting each side separately with the 
tentative decision, they recommended an adjournment of 
the hearing until April, 1921, at which time the pending 
requests of each side would be determined. The executive 
board of the Manufacturers’ Association waived ita right 
to an immediate decision because of the untimeliness of 
introducing substantial changes in conditions during th: 
preliminary work of establishing standards of productio: 

The referees state that they have been actuated in their 
mediation by the desire to put the industry in Cleveland on 
a satisfactory permanent basis. This, in their judgment 
cannot be accomplished until the fair and accurate method 
of determining the weekly wage of the individual worker 
shall have been established, the definite continuity of work 
provided for, and a reduction in the unit cost of productior 
attained. While we are hopeful that the essential reduction 
in unit cost may be thus secured without a reduction of the 
minimum wage scale, yet, if necessary, labor 
capital must bear its share in attaining this end. The 
referees clearly recognize that this industry, like all other 
industries, “must meet the problems incident to deflation, 
and that it, like them, is necessarily subject to the opera 
tion of economic laws.” 

The whole-hearted acceptance by both the union and the 
association of this decision, with all that it implies, assures 
the continuance of this unique experiment. If it is success- 
ful, as there is every reason to expect, it will mark a new 
step forward in industrial efficiency, and the example set in 
Cleveland will doubtless be followed in many other manu- 
facturing centers. 

There will be no strikes or lockouts in the ladies’ garment 
industry in Cleveland. The crisis in this one industrial 
center at least has been met through the vision and broad- 
mindedness of the leaders on both sides. As we turn with 
disappointment from one industrial conflict to another, let 
us watch the development of the Cleveland program and 
trust that mutual confidence and cooperation may be re- 
stored throughout the country and that the upbuilding of 
friendly industrial relations may be generally supported. 


4 upon the 
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Poems 


Sabina 
By SAVILLA GRAHAM 


My Aunt Sabina’s nature, like her name, 
Was steeped in use and custom. 


She was most generous of food or money. 
Sickness or sorrow in a house 
Drew Aunt Sabina as a currant bush in May draws flies. 


But anything that she had worn or lived with, 

The cardboard castle hung in the spare bedroom, 

Adrip with tassels of red wool and crystal beads, 

Her bugle-trimmed black dolman, 

The shell carved with a portrait of George Washington 
Great Uncle Adoniram brought from the Centennial— 
All these absorbed a virtue from her. 


Giving such things away 

Even to people who could make good use of them— 
Making good use of Things was part of her religion— 
Required what doctors call a major operation; 
Some shreds of her identity went with them. 

As if the inchoate succession 

Of rugs, consoles, and upholstery 

Were all her past, her race, 

Her sole thrust at social continuity. 

And parting her from even the worst 

Of our Grand Rapids periods, 


Was like the cutting off of France or Italy from one of us. 


I recall how she would go to Evalina’s 

Just to look at the old horse-hair sofa— 

Gay as a rewed widow in its Morris chintzes— 
She gave to Evalina when she married; 

And come away refreshed 

In that deep passion for stability 

Which was the core of Aunt Sabina’s being. 


II 


When Aunt Sabina died 

Her house’s every corner 

Was found stuffed like an old shrine, 

With casts of every phase of ugliness 

We have been cured of; perfectly good things, 
As Evalina said, nobody would give house-room. 


And yet, I could remember 

When just to compass that pink brocaded parlor s-*, 
My Uncle Henry, 

Who loved to keep the business as his father left it, 
Built out the new addition to the store 

And brought a brisk young window-trimmer 

To bait it with the showy sort of goods 

Would wake the mill hands from their wantlessness, 
And edge them with the keen desire of Things 
Toward more day’s labor and more wages for them. 


Oh, they took the bait: hook, line, and sinker! 
Goods-hungry Poles and Lithuanians 

Slaked the balked appetites of a thousand years 
Achieving a red plush distinction. 


How many a Saturday’s debauch was cut 

By the instalments on stained pine imitations 

Of Aunt Sabina’s fumed oak dining table! 

How many a Saturday’s debauch was cut 

To the slim shafts of gilt piano lamps— 

Oh, they had them all, 

In a year’s time too thoroughly American 

Not to have all the Things that other people had! 
Sons of those same women drive their own cars now, 
And one became an Ace in Fianders. 


God, who in Greece had come as golden rain, 
Here in Connecticut 

Had stooped to mortals in the guise of Things. 
My Aunt Sabina was but pace-maker 

To the great urge by which the American spirit 
Drives on to mastery. 


Suddenly the room 

Seemed full of votive tapers 

Burned on the altar of Democracy! 

And braving Evalina’s slight, derisive smile, 
I turned and left them with their God awhile. 


The Church- Bell 
By ELINOR WYLIE 


As I was lying in my bed 

I heard the church-bell ring; 
Before one solemn word was said 
A bird began to sing. 


I heard a dog begin to bark 

And a bold crowing cock; 

The bell, between the cold and dark, 
Tolled. It was five o’clock. 


The church-bell tolled, and the bird sang, 
A clear true voice he had; 

The cock crew, and the church-bell rang, 
I knew it had gone mad. 


A hand reached down from the dark skies, 
It took the bell-rope thong, 

The bell cried “Look! Lift up your eyes!” 
The clapper shook to song. 


The iron clapper laughed aloud, 

Like clashing wind and wave; 

The bell cried out “Be strong and proud!” 
Then, with a shout, “Be brave!” 


The rumbling of the market-carts, 
The pounding of men’s feet 


Were drowned in song; “Lift up your hearts!” 


The sound was loud and sweet. 


Slow and slow the great bell swung, 
It hung in the steeple mute: 

And people tore its living tongue 
Out by the very root. 
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Amerindian Air Phe Different Day 
3y HART! EXANDER By GRACE HAZARD CONKLING 
Let it be beautiful I wonder if the hawk knew 
when I sing the last son, Morning was different? 
Let it be day! He stood so long below the sun 
With the blue reins of the horizon 
I would stand upon my two feet, In his beak. 
eae 
I ak tock ywward with open eye There was a vireo 
i( oC r¢ e ves P 9 : 
i sin rj se ” ” : , Hid in the hair of the mountain-side 
ae I can recall his tuneless warble 
' Because it wrote itself on oak-leaves 
I would have the winds to envelop my body; Encrusted with gold of noon. 
I would have the sun to shine upon my body ; Always I see its monotony 
The whole world I would have to make music with me! Shining, 
Curved like words of water 
Let it be beautiful Over a bright ledge 
when thou wouldst slay me, O Shining One! 
Let it be day Afternoon tossed a storm over the mountain, 
when I sing the last song! Lost it in the valley. 
A chickadee hung by one claw 
Defying the probable 
What was there in the day 
Boomerang Made us 20 still? 
nitenitacie ‘dinatiblacaiiliis The mountain held us under clouds like sails 
By ALFRED KREYMBORG There was spray on the wind . . . pray on the and 
If it is wind 
God who fashioned me, Or was it fire? 
is it He Did you feel the heave of the earth, did you see fi 


who asks, Is He pleased? 


Does my prayer, 

which is His 

if I’m His, 

move or leave Him unmoved? 


Is it He 

who lifts these questions, 
or am I[ 

to blame for thinking? 


If He, 

noticing me 

at last, notices Himself— 
what’s wrong with Him? 


Really, 

I’m not regretting 

what I am, 

nor begging, Make me better. 


If I 

have a sense of the droll— 
surely, 

He has one too— 


asking himself 

to pray to Himself— 
that is, 

if He fashioned me? 


Along the wind at sundown? 
Did you remember stranyeness 


We had lived before? 


Oh, love, my love, 

Now at last with you 

I can wonder: 

Now with you I am dream. 
Now wild earth flying 
Pours me mist of suns 
And darkness golden! 


v,e 


Night Is Forgotten 
By HILDA CONKLING 


Night is forgotten; 

Birds sing when the happy sun 

Looks suddenly down. 

I hope the iris is out 

With dew like jewels fringing the petals, 

I hope the oriole is up 

Arranging his feathers. 

I must hurry there is so much to see 
I can hardly remember it all! 


Only yesterday I made a song about a yellowbird 


And what did I say? 

It is not real to me now, 

Though I know how he gleamed 
Shining through four thin leaves 
Of the pear-tree. 
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Correspondence 
A Ripping Review 


To THE EbITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: A question of literary morals emerges out of J. Salwyn 
Schapiro’s perfectly ripping review of Wells’s Outline in your 
February 9 number; ripping, incidentally, in a double sense, 
both as regards the undersigned and Mr. Wells. The question 
may be best stated by stating a few facts. Mr. Schapiro be- 
gins his 10,000-word review with the thesis that Mr. Wells 
has performed at least one remarkable feat: he has interested 
the average intelligent reader in history. Mr. Schapiro ends 
with the statement that to read the book is in itself a liberal 
education. Between the first sentence and the last Mr. Schapiro 
observes, among other things, that 

With the close of the Wells chapter on Buddhism a startling 
change for the worse sets in. 

The Wells interpretation of the Roman Empire is pretty 
nearly all wrong. 

“So deeply is Mr. Wells hostile to Christianity that when he 
does say something nice about it he says something which is 
erroneous.” 

In the history of the Middle Ages there is nowhere an ade- 
quate description of feudal society. 

The chapter on the Renaissance and Protestantism “is sur- 
prising because there is so little of the Renaissance and of 
Protestantism in it.” 

The Wells treatment of the nationalistic era, from the seven- 
teenth century on, is wrong-headed. 

“It would take real ability to write a chapter on the French 
Revolution worse than this.” 

Wells carries his hostility to Napoleon “to absurd lengths.’ 

In Wells’s account of the nineteenth century, Mr. Schapiro, 
who knows that century very well, finds “little in it, political, 
economic, or cultural that I recognize as nineteenth century 
history.” 

“The explanation of Socialism is scrappy and totally inade- 
quate.” 

On Ireland, Wells is biased and cruel. 

And Welis’s evocation of the world-future is “vague, senti- 
mental, middle-class, middle-age, mid-Victorian.” 

Now I have not been quite fair in summing up Mr. Schapiro. 
For that part of Wells which precedes Buddha and goes back 
to the nebulae, the reviewer has a great admiration. That is 
to say, Wells is fascinating as long as he deals with nebulae 
and paleolithic rocks and primitive men and other things about 
which we who live today really know very little and care less. 
As soon as Wells gets down to things of the past in which are 
rooted the things of our present, as soon as he gets down to 
that present which, after all, is of the greatest concern to us, 
why, then, Mr. Schapiro has shown in masterly fashion and 
with splendid courage that H. G. Wells has published a rotten 
history, as one of Mr. Schapiro’s Seniors might say to another. 

Now put aside the fact that if Wells is wrong about pretty 
nearly everything that matters after Buddha, he is probably 
wrong about most things from Buddha back to the Glacial 
epoch. Concede that he scores 100 per cent up to Buddha. 
But if he is wrong on Christianity, the Roman Empire, the 
feudal period, the era of national development, the French 
Revolution, the nineteenth century, and Socialism, and the fu- 
ture, Mr. Wells, if he were passing a history exam for Mr. 
Schapiro would score, according to my impression, between 11 
and 14 per cent. 

And now my original question. Why does a review, which 
demonstrates that a book is really quite bad, begin by calling 
it remarkable and end by calling it a liberal education? This 
interests me who have written book reviews and you who pub- 
lish them and the people who read them. Of course, it is good 
natyre to begin by saying the kindest things you can. It is 
also good tactics: if Mr. Schapiro had announced in his first 


, 


sentence that the Outline is only 11 per cent good, a great many 
people would get angry and stop right there, and never learn 
the truth about Wells. 

And yet, you know how people, even Nation readers, will 
often read reviews. A glance at the first paragraph and a 
blink at the last paragraph before they decide the thing is 
worth while. A good many get no further than that. A re- 
porter would be fired if he wrote a “lead” which not only fails 
to give the gist of his subsequent story, but actually gives the 
opposite impression. 

And what is the good of interesting “the average intelligent 
reader” in history which is not history? And why is a book 
which is nearly all wrong a liberal education? 

New York, February 3 SIMEON STRUNSKY 


Ireland, England, and the United States 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: Your condemnation of the speech of Mr. Harry Boland 
at Madison Square Garden meets with the approval of every 
right-minded American citizen. His speech on that occasion 
was as stupid as it was futile. You are, however, wholly mis- 
taken when you say that “the hope of Ireland lies in convincing 
the world of the justice of her cause and of the use of peaceable 
means to obtain it.” The world has long ago been convinced of 
the justice of Ireland’s cause, and this includes the most enlight- 
ened opinion in England. Any American who denies it, repudi- 
ates the Constitution of his own country and its professed policy 
during the late war. You make a glaring misstatement when 
you attribute reprisals to the Irish as “their own game”; 
reprisals are now and always have been the English game. 

When you wrote “the American people intend to have peace 
with England,” you should have added “if they can.” The 
American people intended to have peace with England before 
the War of 1812, they intended to have peace with the South 
before the Civil War, they intended to have peace with Spain 
before the Spanish-American War, and they elected Mr. Wilson 
President because he “kept us out of war,” by which they proved 
their intention to avoid war with Germany. Yet, in each dis- 
pute America settled the issue not by supinely laying down her 
arms and peaceably striving to convince the world of the justice 
of her cause, but by “the dread arbitrament of war.” 

It is quite probable, as you state, that America will not go to 
war to free Ireland, although she has just as much right and 
duty to check the ravages of the English in Ireland as she had 
to help defeat the Germans at sea and on the continent of 
Europe. But America will go to war to protect her own inter- 
ests and preserve her liberty. These are now insolently chal- 
lenged and threatened by England in every part of the world. 
It does not therefore require the son of a prophet to foresee the 
smashing of England’s arrogant power by the armed forces of 
the United States. 


New York, January $1 CHARLES NOONAN 


[This letter gives a clean-cut presentation of what is proba- 
bly the prevailing view among Americans of Irish descent. Un- 
fortunately, it is not the case that “the world has long ago been 
convinced of the justice of Ireland’s case.” The great majority 
of people, in this country at least, are wholly uninformed about 
the centuries-old and heroic struggle of Ireland for independ- 
ence; unaware that two years ago the people of Ireland in a 
national election held under British law voted four to one for 
self-determination; unconscious of the extraordinary parallel 
between the cause of our thirteen colonies in 1776 and that of 
Ireland today. A great task lies before those who want to 
secure justice for Ireland in making these and other facts widely 
known. As for the possibility of war between the United States 
and England, every right-minded citizen should regard it as 
an unthinkable calamity. It would settle no grievances. War 
in itself has never solved anything, and of all methods of 
attempting to adjust differences it is infinitely the worst, as the 
last five years have amply proved.—EDITOR THE NATION.] 
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An Utter Abomination 


To THE EpIToR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Some of us who hear Mr. Hoover realize with painful 
chagrin what efforts are being made to get people to give to the 
starving children with one hand while paying enormous taxes 
for war with the other. On the first page of the Literary Digest 
is a picture of a battleship, one of six, to cost $23,000,000 each, 
and on the next page War is devouring 93 per cent of the 
taxes while poor Education crawls to pick up a 1 per cent 
crumb. 

This is worse than grotesque, it is an utter abomination. 
We are not simply throwing away this sorely needed money, 
we are sowing dragons’ teeth to hound peace and reason from 
our shores. If we cannot at present reverse the percentages for 
war and education, at least let us turn those six battleships 
into food and clothing. Mr. Hoover asks for $33,000,000 to 
keep the children from starving. $138,000,000 would make 
many of them fat and rosy and be an investment in good-will 
that would repay a hundred thousand fold. If the little candle 
of the return of the Boxer indemnity has thrown its beams 
so successfully and so far surely the price of six battleships 
would make a great light in a naughty world. 

Why should America fight fools with fools’ weapons? 

Cambridge, Massachusetts, February 1 F. W. REED 


Federal Trade Commission and Packers 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: The Nation of January 12 contains an article by George 
T. Odell, The Federal Trade Commission Yields to Pressure, 
which considers the dismissal of two men by the Federal Trade 
Commission. The object of this letter is not to comment on this 
dismissal, but rather to call attention to certain statements 
in the first paragraph of the article which referred to the 
Federal Trade Commission’s investigation of the packing in- 
dustry. 

It is said that the investigators of the Commission employed 
the “precise science of mathematics in unraveling the compli- 
cated accounts which the packers had used to conceal their ex- 
tortions and profiteerings and the most exacting laws of evi- 
dence in dissecting the legal subterfuges through which they 
maintained their monopolistic control over food products.” 

It has been proved again and again, not only in the published 
statements of Swift & Company, but in numerous Congressional 
hearings that the Federal Trade Commission did not employ 
“the precise science of mathematics” nor “the most exacting 
laws of evidence.” In the first place the investigation was er 
parte; in the public hearings, the packers were not permitted 
to be represented by attorneys, they could not examine the 
prejudiced witnesses that had been sought out by the Trade 
Commission, and they could not put on and examine their own 
witnesses. 

The private files of the packers were examined and only such 
letters and documents as could be used in trying to make out 
&@ case against the packers were taken and reproduced. Other 
parts of the same files which controverted the contentions of 
the Commission were suppressed. In the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission items from telegrams were reproduced in 
order to make out a case against the packers, and other items 
from the same telegrams which completely refuted the con- 
tentions of the Commission were omitted. Since such methods 
were used, it is difficult to understand how one can say that 
the Federal Trade Commission used “the most exacting laws 
of evidence.” 

As for employing “the precise science of mathematics” the 
investigators used and presented faulty statistics in their at- 
tempt to prove that the packers “controlled” the food supply 
of the nation. Their accountants did not make a thorough 
examination of the accounting system of the packers, but merely 
made superficial studies in an attempt to find something wrong 


with the accounts. These accountants criticized the whole sys- 
tem of accounting which has been developed with great care 
during the past thirty or forty years for the purpose of run- 
ning a complicated business which deals in perishable products. 
They were unable to make constructive suggestions of any 
kind. Not one single accounting device for the purpose of con- 
cealing extortions or profiteering was uncovered and no evi- 
dence of extortions or of profiteering was found. 

The Trade Commission did not establish the fact of monop- 
olistic control. If it had, the packers would have been indicted 
long before this. Swift & Company has no agreement or col- 
lusion with any other packer to affect prices of meats or live 
stock, and there is not one single bit of evidence presented by 


the Federal Trade Commission which disproves this statement. 

All of the charges made above against the Federal Trade 
Commission may be substantiated by referring to Swift & Com- 
pany’s Analysis and Criticism of Part Two of the Report of 


the Federal Trade Commission, copy of which may be obtained 
by sending to the Chicago Office of Swift & Company 

For these reasons, we find it necessary to protest against the 
statements appearing in the first paragraph of the article in 
The Nation and to express the hope that you will let your 
readers have the benefit of the facts in this letter 

Swirt & Company, per L. D. H. Weld, 
(manager) Commercial Research Department 

[As to the accuracy or fairness of the report of the Federal 
Trade Commission on the meat packing industry about whicl 
Mr. Weld complains, the courts, the United States Senate, and 
even the “Big Five” packers themselves have already passed 
judgment, and their verdict is against Mr. Weld. The Depart 
ment of Justice drew up a bill of complaint against the packers 
based on the facts and conclusions of the Federal Trade ¢ 
mission’s report, and on that bill a consent deerce signed by 
the packers was entered in the supreme court of the District 
of Columbia. Under the orders of the court the packers are 
now divesting themselves of their stockyards and other monop 
olistic holdings which were complained of by the Federal Trade 
Commission. Furthermore, only a few days ago the Senate by 
a majority of 13 passed the Kenyon-Kendrick bill for publi 
control of the packing industry, thus recording its verdict in 
favor of the Federal Trade Commission and against the packers 
In fact, Senator Kenyon brought out very clearly during the 
debate that the packers had been given the widest latitude 
during the hearings before the Agricultural Committee, but 
that they had failed to directly attack or impeach the Commis 
sion’s report. Although they were invited and urged by the 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission and by 
before whom they were appearing to produce any of the ma- 
terial which they charged had been unfairly left out of the 
report, they produced nothing. The Federal Trade Commis 
sion presented the evidence secured by its investigators and the 
conclusions therefrom drawn by the commissioners themselves. 
The signature of the packers to the consent decree based upon 
that report and the action of the Senate on the Kenyon bill 
point to the fallacy of Mr. Weld’s complaint.—G. T. O.] 
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Advertising and Freedom of the Press 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Sir: I beg to thank you for the paragraph in your issue of 
December 22 about the Globe, Dr. Frank Crane, the Morse 


I had overlooked the correspondence in the Globe and was 
grateful to be informed about it. 

Subserviency to advertisers is a bitter price to pay for profits 
in the newspaper and periodical business, but I fear the list 
of those who pay it nowadays is a very, very long one, while 
those one knows of who don’t can be reckoned on the fingers. 
If the decline of advertising, which impends, will bring back 
the freedom of the press, the net gain will be enormous. 

New York, December 22 EDWARD S. MARTIN 
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A Photographer Challenges 


A PLACE without doors, it was called by a street car con- 
4 ductor who happened upon the top floor of 291 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. It was an expression of literal truth. In 
the thirteen years Alfred Stieglitz experimented there, holding 
exhibitions of Rodin, of Brancusi, of children’s drawings, of 
Matisse, of Picasso and of Negro sculpture, of Marin and of 
other work, and receiving everyone who came, the place had not 
been locked or guarded nor its contents insured. 

Their experience there made people ask: “What is 291?” It 
was obviously not merely a place. And the man who maintained 
it said it was not himself. Letters came even from Europe 
asking what was 291. So Stieglitz undertook to inquire what 
it did mean to people. He asked some thirty people what it 
made them feel and received more than twice as many replies, 
which were published in Number 47 of the magazine, Camera 
Work, dated July, 1914. He has now, after more than six years, 
undertaken again to question and to affirm, this time in an 
exhibition of 145 photographs at the Anderson Galleries, be- 
ginning February 7. 

Stieglitz affirms photography. Its mechanical proccsses he 
has used to explore life and to record his exploration. Loving 
the visible world, the peace of harvest fields with people work- 
ing in them, the glistening bodies of swimmers pearled with 
bubbles, the quiet dignity of a child in a doorway, the shadow of 
a steep Italian street, he gave utterance to that love through a 
craftsmanship constantly formulating and solving new prob- 
lems in the use of photographic machinery. 

His work of experiment with his medium went on, always, 
and as time passed the utterance of the man took on new, more 
conscious insistence. Returning from Europe, an American, he 
photographed the steerage of an ocean liner, its human cargo 
cut off by a cruelly white bridge from the remainder of the 
ship. In terms of what could be seen he stated the unfulfilled 
promise of American life. Having returned to this country he 
became, of necessity, one of those lonely beings whose hope 
beats against the slagheap of an age of steel and fear and 
exploitation. It is not as a passerby merely that Stieglitz 
photographed the crenelated skyline of lower Manhattan, swept 
with swirls of steam; a Fifth Avenue stage coach enveloped 
in whirling snow; the steaming bodies of car horses in the 
New York: of twenty-nine years ago. In the print of a darken- 
ing railroad yard, harboring no human being, only a locomotive 
belching smoke and the telegraph poles that link cities, it is 
as though the lines of gleaming steel rails had cut through the 
twilight into the soul of the man who saw and recorded them. 

The photographer realized that men as they build express 
their age. Those prints of office buildings looming in daytime 
and by night over the dwelling places about which they have 
grown, are a photographer’s record of what an American city 
gave to his eye. Just so, upon the rancid society of our time, 
with its diseases of fear and pretense, he turned that searching 
eye of the camera, seeking out men and women. For Stieglitz 
a portrait is not an acceptance of looking pleasant. The spirit 
of inquiry that made him ask people what 291 meant to them 
pursued him as he photographed people. What is this man, this 
woman? If he or she can look pleasant, then that pleasantness 
is only the gesture concealing something of which that human 
being is afraid. Very well. Move the camera closer. Push 
farther the limits of chemistry, of developing and printing, of 
paper and mounting. Photograph every pore in that person’s 
face at the extremes of looking pleasant and of terror. A 
Stieglitz portrait, then, becomes one, two, or three, or half a 
hundred photographs. 

Hope, longing, drive this lonely spirit on. What is America, 
what are Americans? Love of the world leads him to the 
purest expression of it, to woman. It is from woman’s hands, 
from her face, breasts, feet, that he evokes a terrible sense of 
the innocence and sensitiveness that have no home in America. 


This woman, who comes to be an embodied love of the world, a 
living, quivering being that is flung up for a moment out of 
night, eloquent of death; this dying chestnut tree that thrusts 
its tripartite trunk into a darkening sky; these raindrops on 
the branches of a young tree in autumn—what place is there 
for them in this America? Is it not afraid of them? Do not 
Americans fear woman as they fear the plague? With reason, 
for woman is terrible, as terrible as life. 

What is it that this despised box, fitted with lens and 
shutters and called a camera, has done in this man’s hands? It 
has penetrated the fear which human beings have of themselves 
lest those selves be made known to others. So doing it has 
laid bare the raw material which life in America has not yet 
dared to look upon and absorb. When Americans are ready to 
undertake inquiry about themselves, their nation, the world, as 
the camera has been made to inquire, there may dawn a sense 
of common humanity. That inquiry cannot be undertaken by 
grotesque puppets gesturing in the mirror of what they con- 
ceive will be affluence and popular approbation and calling their 
gestures art, science, sociology, democracy, or any of the names 
with which civilization reeks. It can not be undertaken by 
people who think they will use other human beings for their 
own profit, while they proclaim freedom. 

In a land where disinterested inquiry, instinct with feeling, 
does not exist, photography has become an instrument of it. 
No human being can ever retrace the living and suffering that 
culminated in the moments out of which Alfred Stieglitz’s 
photographs sprang. But his affirmation carries a challenge to 
men and women of the future. It is the challenge implicit in 
that question asked just before the war: “What is 291?” The 
spirit of 291 and of its gallery or “Place of Demonstration” was 
an attempt to make room for disinterested inquiry, for work 
and respect for workmanship irrespective of person. There the 
attempt was made to fight free of the use of one human being 
by another for profit, the subordination of creative impulses 
to personal advancement, all the tragedies which are the har- 
vest of greed and jealousy. It was such a spirit that made 
possible the life recorded in Stieglitz’s photographs. It is such 
a spirit that Randolph Bourne, dead protagonist of Youth and 
Life, gave voice to. Bourne foresaw in a trans-national Amer- 
ica a concert of eager spirit, conscious of one another, creating 
each in his own form a common heritage of expressiveness. 
The peoples in America Bourne conceived to be in a common 
enterprise. He saw, in a world that dreamed of international- 
ism, America as the first international nation built unawares. 
Was his dream a dream merely? Did the quality of Bourne’s 
hope die with him? Will the passions of self-seeking and fear 
which masquerade as patriotism, will intolerance and race 
hatreds destroy the hope of this unique experiment in the 
world? 

The answer is in the challenge of Stieglitz’s work. It is 
achieved in the spirit in which trans-national America will be 
realized if that is to come to pass. Significant of that spirit 
is the fact that of the fifty numbers of Camera Work, the 
magazine which Stieglitz published with no thought of gain 
and at financial loss to himself, not one contained his work 
after 1911, work which represents the maturity of the man and 
gives body to the exhibition at the Anderson Galleries. It is 
significant of Stieglitz’s spirit that 291 was maintained to give 
workers opportunity to work, to exhibit, to see the work of 
others, even to sell their work, and that his own photography 
during those years was held in abeyance, so much so that 
among photographers the world over the impression had spread 
that Stieglitz had stopped photographing. 

I once heard Stieglitz wonder aloud whether there were more 
such fools as he had been. That is the question which his 
exhibition asks. If there are young men and young women who 
will attempt to answer that question, in their lives and their 
work, with affirmation, then there is indeed hope of the fulfil- 
ment of the promise America made to Stieglitz and to us, a 


promise as yet unredeemed. HERBERT J. SELIGMANN. 
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Books 
The Business of Religion 


Fundamentals of Prosperity. By Roger W. Babson. Fleming H. 
Revell. 

Religion and Business. 
Company. 


3y Roger W. Babson. The Macmillan 


HE unknown cynic who assigned statistics to the chief seat 

in the synagogue of lies would have a grievous half-hour 
if by chance he fell into Mr. Roger Babson’s hands. To Mr. 
Babson, figures are the raw material of revelation; and so 
loudly and plainly have the figures spoken to him that he has 
turned preacher. 

The gist of the matter is this: Statistics have proved to 
Mr. Babson that this is a moral universe. This is of course not 
an original discovery; nor is Mr. Babson the first business man 
to make it. It was surely a business man who long ago said 
that “honesty is the best policy”; and the saying was much more 
than a petty maxim of safe conduct—the man had found out 
that this world was so made that it did not pay to be dishonest 
in it. It was a faint and flickering perception of the consider- 
able fact that the universe has some sort of moral basis; and 
that the man probably made his discovery by having his fingers 
burnt in a crooked transaction does not take anything from the 
truth and the greatness of it. But what this man learned from 
his burnt fingers, Mr. Babson has established by statistics. He 
has accumulated figures about many things, from many quar- 
ters, and through many years. He has classified and collated 
them, turned them inside out, and stood them on their heads; 
he has reduced them to graphs and curves. He has pondered 
and brooded over them; and the upshot of it all is to establish 
beyond peradventure that business prosperity is an affair of 
good morals. The story is told of a very tired bookkeeper that 
one day he closed his books with a slam, saying that “those 
confounded figures were laughing at him.” No doubt there are 
scoffers who would say that Mr. Babson’s figures were also dis- 
playing an unseemly levity. But Mr. Babson does not let his 
figures run away with him. He treats them firmly and austerely. 
He is aware of the margin of error that is present in all sta- 
tistics; he knows what reservations to make in drawing his 
inferences. And his graphs and “composit-plots” tell him plainly 
that you cannot divorce business prosperity from decent morals. 

So far, good. But there is more to follow. From his ethical 
generalizations, Mr. Babson turned to the New Testament; and 
he has made the startling discovery that Jesus was a realist. 
This will be painful reading to certain up-to-the-minute mod- 
ernists who have been applying the Freudian gauge to Jesus 
and finding him quite inadequate. According to one of them, 
Jesus was a “masochete” or something of the sort; and another 
confident young gentleman (probably newly married) the other 
day dismissed him as “a pacifist bachelor” who need not be 
taken too seriously. And now comes this hard-headed statisti- 
cian telling us that Jesus knew all about it and that his teaching 
is a very cyclopedia of good and sound business practice. The 
“hard sayings” which even the devout have felt constrained to 
mitigate in pity for human frailty turn out to be fine business 
commonsense. To “seek first the Kingdom of God” pays. The 
“second mile” is good business. “Take my yoke upon you” is the 
path of success. In fine, “statistics show,” says Mr. Babson, 
“that Jesus’s teachings are absolutely sound.” 

Some of us have suspected that this was so for quite a time; 
and yet somehow Mr. Babson does not make us as happy about 
it as we ought to be. It is good to have our convictions rein- 
forced from an unexpected quarter; but one has an uncomfort- 
able suspicion that Mr. Babson has stopped at the wrong station. 
There seems to be a flaw in his premises, and he has landed us 
in a dubious conclusion. He tells us that if we would be pros- 
perous we must needs be moral, and therefore religious. But 
there is very good historical justification for fearing that once 





we are prosperous we shall cease to be religious. This tendency 
was noted by an old writer well over two thousand years ago 
‘Beware . . . lest when thou hast eaten and art full and 
hast built goodly houses and dwelt therein, and when thy herds 
and thy flocks multiply and thy silver and thy gold is multiplied 
and all that thou hast is multiplied, then thy heart be lifted up 
and thou forget the Lord thy God 
heart, My power and the might of mine hand hath gotten me 
this wealth.” This is a piece of sound observation. If Mr 
Babson could find the relevant statistics, he would find that 
they proved something of this kind 


and thou say in thine 


Lest criticism take up so much space as to confine apprecia 
tion to an inconsiderable final paragraph—which would be a 
gross unfairness—let me say here that these are notable books 


and should be read. Mr. Babson is not trying to secure religious 
sanction and reinforcement for the existing social order: and 
if upholders of the capitalist 
and comfort, they will be turned empty away. True, Mr. Bab 


system turn to these pages for aid 


son sees no hope in socialism; but he says plainly that cay 

ism has proved a failure; and he says many other courage 
and far-seeing thing For instance: “Social movements thrive 
on persecution, You can imprison a man, but not an ids 
“the inheritance of property develops weakness and cannot be 
defended on spiritual, economic, or scientific ground The or 
excuse for the present inheritance law 4 that man has yet 
been unable to devise a better system for disposing of property 


after death.” (And, by the way, Mr. Babson has been t king 
about this problem for a long time. Has he no light to vive us 
upon it?) There is throughout the book much shrewd e1 
both of modern business and of organized religion; and it 
far as the book insists upon the connection between religion and 
business in the unity of life, it does a really valuable services 
But the central defect of the book is an error in perspective 
Mr. Babson has not yet thought his way through to firet prir 
ciples. This appears occasionally in the v: 
concerning the relations of religion and business; now, religior 
seems to be the handmaid of business; another time, busine 
would appear to be ancillary to religion. What he does not as 
is that both religion and business are subsidiary to life. Hence 
also his mistaken emphasis on production After all, thi 


cillation of hia mind 


vast synthesis of commerce, industry, production is at bot 
tom an organization of the processes by which the physica! 
basis of life is maintained. As I have said elsewhere, its rela 
tion to the rest of life is that of the kitchen to the rest of the 
home. It is essential, indispensable, yet strictly preliminary and 
subordinate; and the primacy of the business interest in the 
modern mind means that we are living almost altogether in 
the kitchen of the house of life and pay but occasional and 
functory visits to the living rooms of the house. In point of 
fact, it is simple heresy to test the religion or the life of a 
community by the measure of its productivity. Of production 
in the usual sense, society needs no more than that which will 
supply its members with an adequate physical life 
times such as these, when a five-year orgy of waste has giver 
a special urgency to production, the case is different. But in 
ordinary times, an excess of production over a generous esti 


In abnormal] 


mate of the common need is mere waste. After all, men do not 
live to produce; they produce to live. And it is because we 
have not yet learned the real values of life that we have sur- 
rendered to this gospel of production. 

It is just here that religion has failed. The business of re- 
ligion is not (as Mr. Babson seems to think) to teach morals 
but to reveal values; and it is precisely this that religion has not 
been doing. If it could give to men a true principle of valua 
tion, morals would take care of themselves. This is a larger 
matter than we may discuss here. But summarily one may say 
that the final test of a way of life is its creative quality 
that is, whether it makes for the increase of life. Productivity 
means only an increase of things; and it need not mean an in- 
crease of life. It may quite easily mean an arrest of life. It 
is not without its significance that Mr. Babson has nothing to 
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say about Art, though one suspects that somewhere within his 
insistence on production there is an unrecognized sense of its 
inadequacy for the whole business of life. He sees that the 
craving for self-expression is inherent in human nature. But 
production is for self-preservation; while self-expression is 
essentially creative; and in the end the main test of a com- 
munity’s life is its Art. 

Mr. Babson is moving in the right direction, but he has some 
distance yet to go. Meantime, however, he will help men to 
reach a religious evaluation of business. It has been said that 
“the true student goes to his desk as to an altar’; and Mr. 
Babson would add that the genuine merchant goes to his office 
as to a shrine. This generation has loved money without 
respecting it. For money is a symbol of value, and value is 
created by the expenditure of the priceless stuff of life. A 
coin is so much minted life, a holy thing, neither common nor 
unclean; a sacramental thing like the bread and wine of the 
Communion, the symbol of life fruitfully expended. That is 
why the banker should be as a priest, and a bank a holy place. 
The goods in the store are so much congealed life; and the 
merchant who does a crooked trade is defiling the Temple no 
less than the hucksters and money changers in Jerusalem long 
ago. Some day we shall perhaps come to think in such terms 
as these; and Mr. Babson, despite the confusion of much of his 
thought, is helping to hasten that day. 

RICHARD ROBERTS 


Universal History 


The Martyrdom of Man. By Winwood Reade. Twenty-second 
edition with an introduction by F. Legge. E. P. Dutton and 
Company. 

si WENTY years ago, when the reviewer was a student in 

college, he was handed by a deprecating, almost furtive, 

professor a work described as equally brilliant and dangerous. 
Even then it was a rather old book, having been first published 
in 1872. Solely by its own merits it made its way into a mod- 
erate popularity, for, though most journals, including the Lon- 
don Times and the Spectator, had refused to notice it, and 
though all the reviews it received until 1906 were bitterly hos- 
tile, it continued to sell until fifteen thousand copies had been 
disposed of and until now the twenty-second edition has been 
issued with a biographical and critical introduction. 

The reason for its cold reception was the author’s hatred of 
Christianity. Reade lived in the generation when to many men 
Darwin seemed to have finally relegated the existence of God 
to the limbo of unnecessary hypotheses, and when Nietzsche 
and Richepin and Swinburne and James Thompson (“B. V.’’) 
were straining the resources of language in the effort to give 
the Deity a piece of their minds and thereby to “épater le bour- 
geois.” It is just in this particular that Reade “dates” the most; 
his passionate assurances that “the destruction of Christianity 
is essential to the interests of civilization,” that “God-worship 
is idolatry, prayer is useless, the soul is not immortal, and super- 
natural Christianity is false,” strike one now less as blasphemies 
than as the quaint survivals of the Victorian era when the 
so-called “warfare of science and theology” reached its climax. 
But it is only the author’s bitter spirit that nowadays seems 
out of place. It is instructive to follow the notes pregnant with 
irony in which the historian’s modern editor points out that 
many of the positions taken by him in the treatment of Bibli- 
cal history, which at the time they were written gave much 
offense, have now been adopted by the contributors to the chief 
religious encyclopedias. 

Taken all in all a noble idea is worthily worked out in this 
first universal history to use the results of Darwinism. Reade 
was the first to see and to put into popular form the bearing 
of evolution on the perspective of man’s past. In four chapters, 
on war, on religion, on liberty, and on intellect, he tells the story 
of the race’s progress from the anthropoid to the culminating 


act, as he regarded it, in the history of freedom, the emancipa- 
tion of the American slaves. And he tells it with a brio, a 
bravura that remind the reader of his uncle Charles Reade’s 
breathless tales of adventure. If he is less original than his 
predecessor Voltaire and less well informed than his successor 
Wells, his spirit and style are no less captivating than are 
theirs. His researches into the origins of things remind one of 
nothing so much as of Polydore Vergil’s great, neglected book, 
“De Inventoribus Rerum.” Bits of Buckle and of Comte and of 
Herbert Spencer are worked into the larger plan. 

In the introduction to his “Outline of History” H. G. Wells 
speaks of Reade as one of his masters. Though Wells is doubt- 
less far superior to Reade in accuracy and scope, the indebted- 
ness is evident. Both view history as a whole and both antici- 
pate a Utopia of science in the future when, as the earlier 
writer puts it, “this earth, now a purgatory, will be made a 
paradise”; when all will be rich, good, happy, and intelligent, 
and when man will migrate from planet to planet and from 
sun to sun. Though in that day all men will be brothers and 
the universe will be one common fatherland, in the meantime it 
may please Americans to read this author’s opinion that our 
own country, to which he was not native, had advanced the 
furthest along the road to the ideal. The United States, in 
his opinion, is the happiest, the most civilized, the most pros- 
perous, and also the noblest people upon earth. 

PRESERVED SMITH 


Books in Brief 


“ OW, don’t be an ignorant, immoral foreigner,” says one 

of Bernard Shaw’s English characters to a person who 
has not the advantage of British birth. The hostility, or preju- 
dice, with which every nation regards every other, which has 
made the Latin words for “stranger” and “public enemy” the 
same, and which has given its English meaning to the word 
“outlandish,” is well illustrated in a book by the Chilean editor 
Tancredo Pinochet, intended to bridge over “The Gulf of Mis- 
understanding” (Boni and Liveright) as it exists between 
Anglo-Saxon and Spanish America. Cast in the form of letters 
to a South American lady, some from her husband bitterly 
criticizing the United States and others from a North Amer- 
ican friend answering these attacks, it analyzes the character 
of our civilization both from the inimical and from the friendly 
viewpoint. The South American is first of all struck with the 
rush, the cult of speed, so great that when a man falls to his 
death from his office at the top of a sky-scraper, he is handed 
a check for his life insurance as he passes the window of the 
company ten stories below. Hollow, the South American ob- 
serves, are our pretenses at democracy, with our concentration 
of great wealth, our miserable proletariat, and the horrible 
treatment of the Negroes. Thoroughly does he disapprove of 
our feminism, which not only has made woman equal to man but 
has put her in the position of master. Strange, he remarks, 
that there are so many divorces when husband and wife never 
see one another from early morning until late at night. On the 
strength of a novel of Ernest Poole he concludes that cicisbeism 
is becoming common. At the divorce court he says he heard 
men fined and sentenced to prison for not giving their wives 
all, instead of only most, of their earnings, and, in another 
case, for not allowing pet dogs to sleep in bed with them. 
Manners he finds atrocious, as when he gallantly offered his 
seat to a lady, only to be met with the tart reply: “Why should 
you give your seat to me? Am I frailer than a man?” Reli- 
gion, as typified by Billy Sunday, prohibition, education or 
rather the lack of it, materialism, and imperialism all come in 
for hard knocks. The wholesome, if humiliating, task of read- 
ing a book full of such criticisms, is sweetened by a coating of 
praise laid on by way of antidote, and by the final conversion 
of the Chilean gentleman to a love for the United States and to 
a perception of her real idealism and fine purpose. 
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Drama 
The Case of ‘‘John Hawthorne’’ 


| Figen in January “John Hawthorne,” a drama by an hitherto 
unknown playwright, David Liebovitz, was tried out for 
afternoon performances by the Theater Guild and withdrawn 
at the end of a very few days amid the practically unanimous 
jeers of the critics of the New York daily press. We do not 
regret the withdrawal. Indeed, in its present shape the play 
should never have been put on. Nor, if it was worth putting 
on at all, should it have been intrusted to a group of actors 
whose wooden inexpressiveness and feeble declamation was un- 
pierced by one ray of feeling or intelligence. Where did the 
directors of the Guild keep their sensitiveness to the quality of 
human speech when they permitted Mr. Liebovitz to make his 
Kentucky mountaineers speak as surely no human beings have 
ever spoken in the world? The plea that the dialogue was not 
realistic but “stylicized” cannot be admitted. For the baldness 
and lifelessness of the lines grows in proportion as the author 
seeks to raise them above the level of humble human speech. 
No, from the point of view of the directors of the Guild, 
was little excuse for the production of a work so obviously im- 
perfect. Nevertheless, its immediate critical reception was cal- 
culated to confound and not to correct Mr. Liebovitz. That 
reception was so dangerously thoughtless and so wholly bare of 
any understanding of the character and aim of the tragic 
drama that it struck one as a menacing prophecy of what was 
more than likely to occur on some other and graver occasion. 

For what no one saw or was willing to see was that Mr. 
Liebovitz had built an action which, stripped of his dialogue, 
was not only of an authentically tragic quality but added to 
the tragic drama’s stock of psychology a new and recognizably 
American motive. It was glibly said that the stuff of the play 
was “raw.” So is the stuff of “Oedipus” and “Macbeth.” It 
was said that its fable invoived the tiresome old triangle. So 
do the fables of “Rosmersholm” and “Le Pardon” and “Rose 
Bernd.” The value of a dramatic action has nothing to do with 
novelty of incident or the tingle of physical suspense. Char- 
acter, motive and fatality, man and the earth and the gods— 
such are the elements of dramatic action. Consider Mr. Liebo- 
vitz’s story. A lonely, unloved mountain girl marries a rich, 
harsh, middle-aged farmer. She and one of the hands, John 
Hawthorne, are drawn together by a strong, fresh passion. 
John tries to tear himself away. But Laura Smart will not 
let him go, half-veiling her love even from herself by a show 
of solicitude for John’s salvation. He stays and, at the end 
of a quarrel convincing enough in its origin and progress, kills 
the husband. The guilty lovers flee to the hills. But Laura, a 
Kentucky country-girl, let us remember, a communicant, prob- 
ably, of the Southern Baptist church, can find no peace while 


there 
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she is certain of John’s damnation at the hands of an angry 
God. He must expiate. And since she cannot persuade his 
pagan soul of that necessity, she betrays him to the sheriff in 
order to save him both in this world and the next. No one 
who has known the half-illiterate evangelical sects of the South 
can doubt the force and truth and, if one 
of the inner progression of this fable. 
dramatic embodiment was neither taut 
Sut it was ambitious of tautness 
blamed, however, 
falsely smooth. It was condemned not because 
like “Macbeth” but because it was not more 
Suppose another and a greater than Mr 
appear? What would be his fate? 

The choragus of ne 
in the Times. He called “ 


likes, the originality 
The structure of its 
nor straight enough. 
and straightness. It was 
for not being ingenious and meretricious and 
it was not more 
like “Dee! 


Liebovitz 


assée.” 


were to 


wspaper critics set an unenviable example 


John Hawthorne” “uncommonly lugu 
brious,” which is precisely what he called Gorki's ‘ rht Lodg 
ing.” He accused it of “sedulous gloom”; did he expect ti 
humblest practitioner of tragedy to be sedulous about packing 
his troubles in his old kit-bag? The play's executior 
artistically, depressing enough. Its subject-matter was gl 
only in the sense in which “Lear” and “The Cenci” and 


“Ghosts” and “The Weavers” and “ 
“Redemption” and “Justice” are 
with chubby cheer over the 
and Zoe Akins. Gorki depressed it, 
Galsworthy could not entice it. The story of “John Hawthorne 
inspires it to repeat a frivolous anecdot A man 
in a cellar in the anecdote 
Hawthorne.” Well, ymeeeed stra was killed behind the palace 
doors and Wallenstein stabbed in a dining-room and Falder 
throws himself out of a window and Rosmer and Rebecca jum 
into the mill-race and murdered men have been buried in many 
places, and the incidents could, 
more sardonic jokes that fly about on the lir 
tragedy can be called gloomy and lugubrious and represented 
as a bad joke to the thoughtless. 

Whenever a tragic dramatist appears among us, Mr. Alex 
ander Woollcott will be depressed. The dramatist’s dialogue 
which will be very different from Mr. Liebovitz’s, will not 
him. For, according to a current theory, dialogue counta for 
little, drama has no relation to literature, and a theatrical r 
viewer need not possess the art of reading. It was not, in a 
word, the glaring faults of “John Hawthorne” that damned jt 
but that within the play which will be shared by any American 
tragedy that may appear. That tragedy will be 
and drab and will be contrasted with the sunniness of “Clarence: 
or the political uplift of “Poldekin.” Hence those who believe 
in the future of the American theater must begin to counteract 
such critical attitudes. We, too, deplore the Thea 
judgment in this instance. But we applaud its spirit and in 
tention even here. LUDWIG LEWISOHN 
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OES HL. MENCKEN says: 


“Even a college professor or Congressman can ainaiend Tridon 
on ‘Psychoanalysis’.’ 


Friday Afternoons at 3:30, February 25 to March 25, 1921 
A NEW AND REMARKABLE SERIES OF FIVE LECTURES ON 


“PSYCHOANALYSIS” 
By ANDRE TRIDON 


Author of “Psychoanalysis and Behavior,” “‘ Psychoanalysis, its baseneed and 
ractice,”’ “Psychoanalysis, Sleep and Dreams,” etc 


February 25—THE UNCONSCIOUS AND ITS MYSTERIES: : 
or What is Psychoanalysis? 


March 4— THE INTERPRETATION OF DREAMS: 
or Suppressed Desires and Their Dream Gratification 
March 11— PROBLEMS OF CHILDHOOD: 
or Heredity and Sexual Enlightenment 
March 18— DUAL PERSONALITIES sere 
or the Jekyll and Hyde Case in mvs Life <=. 
March 25— LOVE, NORMAL AND ABNORMA Ci oe \ 
RUMFORD HALL, 50 E. 41st ST., Near Madison aa ie 'N. ¥. r Se) 
Single Admission $1.25 Plus 10% wartax Course Ticket $5.00 © * a 4 
Management of THE FINE ARTS GUILD, 27 W. 8th St. Phone Stuyvesant 717 OES 


N.B.—Inasmuch as the seating capacity of Rumford Hall is limited to 250, 
we urge you to make your reservations at once, either for single lectures or 
the complete course. Reservations will be honored in order of receipt. 
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International Relations Section _ 





Disarmament in 1898—and Now 


bp the light of current discussions of the question of the 
limitation of armaments, and of the need for an inter- 
national conference to agree upon some such limitation, 
it is enlightening to recall the famous rescript of the 
Russian Czar calling the first joint conference on dis- 
armament and peace in August, 1898. The text of the 
rescript, transmitted to the governments through Count 
Muraviev, Russian Minister of Foreign Affairs, follows: 

The maintenance of general peace, and a possible reduction of 
the excessive armaments which weigh upon all nations, present 
themselves in the existing condition of the whole world as the 
ideal toward which the endeavors of all governments should be 
directed. 

The humanitarian and magnanimous ideas of His Majesty, 
the Emperor, my August Master, have been won over to this 
view. In the conviction that this lofty aim is in conformity with 
the most essential interests and the legitimate views of all 
Powers, the Imperial Government thinks that the present mo- 
ment would be very favorable for seeking, by means of inter- 
national discussion, the most effectual means of insuring to all 
peoples the benefits of a real and durable peace, and, above all, 
of putting an end to the progressive development of the present 
armaments. 

In the course of the last twenty years the longings for a 
general appeasement have become especially pronounced in the 
consciences of civilized nations. The preservation of peace has 
been put forward as the object of international policy; in its 
name great states have concluded between themselves powerful 
alliances; it is the better to guarantee peace that they have 
developed, in proportions hitherto unprecedented, their military 
forces, and still continue to increase them without shrinking 
from any sacrifice. 

All these efforts nevertheless have not yet been able to bring 
about the beneficent results of the desired pacification. The 
financial charges following an upward march strike at the 
publie prosperity at its very source. 

The intellectual and physical strength of the nations, labor, 
and capital are for the major part diverted from their natural 
application, and unproductively consumed. Hundreds of millions 
are devoted to acquiring terrible engines of destruction, which, 
though today regarded as the last word of science, are destined 
tomorrow to lose all value in consequence of some fresh dis- 
covery in the same field. 

National culture, economic progress, and the production of 
wealth are either paralyzed or checked in their development. 
Moreover, in proportion as the armaments of each Power in- 
crease so do they less and less fulfil the object which the Gov- 
ernments have set before themselves. 

The economic crises, due in great part to the system of arma- 
ments @ l’outrance, and the continual danger which lies in this 
massing of war material, are transforming the armed peace of 
our days into a crushing burden, which the peoples have more 
and more difficulty in bearing. It appears evident, then, that if 
this state of things were prolonged, it would inevitably lead to 
the very cataclysm which it is desired to avert, and the horrors 
of which make every thinking man shudder in advance. 

To put an end to these incessant armaments and to seek the 
means of warding off the calamities which are threatening the 
whole world—such is the supreme duty which is today imposed 
on all states. 

Filled with this idea, His Majesty has been pleased to order 
me to propose to all the governments whose representatives are 
accredited to the Imperial Court, the meeting of a conference 
which would have to occupy itself with this grave problem. 


This conference should be, by the help of God, a happy presage 
for the century which is about to open. It would converge in 
one powerful focus the efforts of all states which are sincerely 
seeking to make the great idea of universal peace triumph over 
the elements of trouble and discord. 

It would, at the same time, confirm their agreement by the 
solemn establishment of the principles of justice and right, upon 
which repose the security of states and the welfare of peoples. 


American Property in Germany 


HE report of the German Alien Property Custodian, 

Dr. Nieders, on the treatment of American property 
in Germany during the war, was secured in Berlin by Mr. 
Bernard G. Heyn, who has recently concluded an investiga- 
tion of the administration of American property by the 
German authorities. 


I 
From the Beginning of the European War to the Declaration 
of War by the United States 

American property in Germany was not subjected to any un- 
usual measures of war or reprisal. In the few cases in which 
American property was seized, it was done not as a measure 
directed against America, but in connection with the confiscation 
and seizure of certain raw materials because of military require- 
ments, a measure to which all German citizens were subject. 
This happened in the case of copper and of certain other raw 
materials indispensable for the waging of war. Such seizure 
affected all Germans and all foreigners resident in Germany, in 
so far as they were not protected by extraterritorial rights, with- 
out exception. 


II 


From America’s Declaration of War to the Armistice 
(November 11, 1918) 


In the first place, a distinction should be made, in considering 
measures introduced and executed by German officials against 
enemy property, between the text of the various laws and 
regulations and their actual execution. At the beginning of the 
war the German Government took its stand upon the inviolability 
of private property and desired to carry out in detail the pro- 
visions of Article 23, paragraph (h) of the Hague Convention 
for Land Warfare of the Second Hague Conference of October 
18, 1907. In publishing the law of August 4, 1914, which the 
American Alien Property Custodian cites, it had no thought 
whatever of economic warfare. 

It was England which began the violation of enemy private 
property when, on August 5, 1914, one day after the declaration 
of war, she prohibited commerce with the enemy. Germany 
followed the enemy states only hesitatingly; all the laws and 
decrees put forth in the course of the economic war are es- 
sentially replies to corresponding enemy laws, and came after 
them. That is evident, for instance, in the fact that whereas the 
English custodian took up his work on the basis of an English 
law of November, 1914, the German Alien Property Custodian 
was established only by an order of April 19, 1917. Despite the 
fact that a state of war with America already existed, the 
Enemy Property Custodian for a time made no use of his power 
to confiscate American property or to administer it. The 
measures taken against Germany’s other enemies in connection 
with the economic war were extended to America only when 
America had acted first. The office of Alien Property Gustodian 
was established in America by the Commerce with the Enemy 
Act of October 6, 1917. When it was learned in Germany that 
on the basis of that act German property in America was being 
attacked ruthlessly, the embargo on property of certain enemy 
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states established by the order of October 7, 1915, was extended 
to the United States by the order of November 10, 1917. The 
same is true of the German order of December 13, 1917, per- 
mitting compulsory administration of American business. The 
right to cancel contracts with the subjects of other enemy states 
was extended to the United States only by the order of December 
31, 1917. But the reports of the American Alien Property 
Custodian show best how exclusively the entire German economic 
warfare was dominated by the thought of defense and retaliation. 

The American custodian on February 7, 1918, replied to a 
question sent to the State Department by the German Govern- 
ment through the Swiss Embassy as follows: 


“The Department of the Treasury has ordered the liquidation 
of enemy fire and re-insurance companies. The liquidation of 
German private property, especially of business enterprises, 
when conducted by partnerships to which an enemy belongs, is 
in process. The war has made such partnerships void; therefore 
the War Trade Board has granted the partners licenses for con- 
tinuation of business, with intent to liquidate the enemy portions. 
Where these portions exist in the form of shares, the shares will 
be taken over by the administrator, and he will name directors 
for the conduct of business. For the present no such companies 
will be liquidated.” 

It was only after receipt of this information that the order 
of March 4, 1918, regarding liquidation of specified enterprises, 
was issued, and this order does not, as the American Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian says in his report, “order” the liquidation of 
American factories in Germany, but enables it. At the same 
time the American State Department was informed through the 
Spanish Embassy in Berlin, as the American custodian re- 
peatedly states in his report, that the decrees against American 
property would be carried out only in so far as the American 
officials applied the law against German property in the United 
States. In fact, the German Government not only loyally kept 
this promise, but, despite all the reports of ruthless treatment 
of German property in the United States, remained consistently 
far behind the American measures, and always treated American 
property in Germany with every consideration and care. 

Enemy private property such as furniture, household objects, 
personal ornaments, and such matters intended for the personal 
use of the owner, were in principle not touched. The property 
of all enemy subjects was treated alike in such matters; the 
contrary reports of the American custodian are mistaken. 
Articles of clothing, etc., were sold only after authorization by 
the German custodian when the German depositary requested 
it because the objects were subject to damage by moth-eating, 
etc. Such authorization was given only exceptionally and after 
careful examination of the case. Nor were American patents 
and licenses in Germany sold or otherwise disposed of to people 
not entitled to them, as occurred in so many cases and apparently 
still occurs in America. According to American legislation all 
German intangible property in the United States is completely 
outlawed, which seriously hampers the resumption of economic 
relations, and is ultimately injurious to American citizens as 
well. 

There has never been compulsory liquidation of American 
businesses. German war legislation makes a distinction between 
compulsory liquidation and compulsory administration. Com- 
pulsory liquidation means sale of enemy property or its complete 
dissolution after sale of its balance and payment of its debts. 
No American enterprises were subjected to such treatment. 
Compulsory administration of enemy enterprises had the sole 
purpose of bringing the enterprise under German control 
and seeing to it that it was not administered in a fashion 
contrary to German interests. Furthermore the compul- 
sory administrators (Zwangsverwalter) were made _ custo- 
dians of the enemy property and as such were obligated to carry 
on the business conscientiously in the interest of the owner. In 
almost all such cases the industry was continued, the old em- 
ployees retained when there was work for them to do; and many 
of the businesses so conducted operated successfully and made 





large profits during the war, which now go to the enemy owners. 
he business of the International Harvester Company, for in- 
stance, was so well administered in the interests of the Amer- 
icans that the American vice-president, when he came to Ger- 
many, expressed his particular gratitude to the Zwangsver- 
walter. 
occurred in only a few cases, when such measures were neces- 
sary for the protection of the American property interests. Thus 
the transfer of the information service “Dun and Co.,” which the 
American Alien Property Custodian mentions in his report, to a 
newly formed company, became necessary because after America 
had prohibited payments to the enemy the firm lacked means 
and consequently would have been condemned to bankruptcy 
The business, and the valuable material and archives of the firm 
could be preserved only if new capital were introduced. For 
that, a new company had to be formed, the founders of which, 
although indeed German subjects, were friends of the American 
owners, and ready to come to an agreement with them reyarding 
the return of the business. In another case, that of the Johnson 
Erntemaschinen Company, sale to a company to be newly formed 
had been almost completed before compulsory administration 
began, and the arrangements were carried out by the representa 
tive appointed by the American firm. Sale took place to t} 


The sale of entire businesses to newly formed companies 


Budapest representative of the American firm, solely with th 

purpose of maintaining the business of the Americans I} 

number of American partnerships and enterprises brought under 
i } 


compulsory administration is, in compari 
of American capital at work in Germany, extraordinar 


up to the armistice there are only 186 reports of such order 
the Reichsanzeiger. 

The personal property of Americans was handled with « 
greater consideration than their business enterpri Prope 
intended for personal use, as has been said, remained entire 


free from any measures of alienation. Claima of 


against German individuals or firms (gooda to be delivered, 
loans, etc.), were carefully recorded on the custodian’s b 
This meant merely supervision as a preparation for future 
tlement. In not a single case did the German custodian make 
use of the right granted him by paragraph 6 of the order of 
April 19, 1917, to collect these claims. When German debt 
who wished to settle at once voluntarily paid the custodian, th 


sum was accepted for the enemy creditors and will be ere 

to them at the final reckoning. Where securities and other 
posits in banks were concerned, the deposits also came uncer 
the supervision of the custodian, but were left in the } 
Sale of obligations, stocks, or other securities did not take 
except in exceptional cases when the bank, for the protect 
important interests of the foreigner, sough 
Interest on securities was paid by the bank 
and will be administered by him for the account of the er 
owner until the final reckoning. 


t such ft 


to the +, 


III 
From the Armistice to January 10, 1920 

Although Germany had the right to continue the measur 
directed against enemy property in the period between the ar 
tice and the conclusion of peace, and although the custodian 
might have continued his control of enemy property, 
made of this right. Yet the report of the American custodian 
makes it clear that the liquidation and sale of the enemy proy 
erty seized was not only continued but that new seizures and 
In the few cases where the 


no use 4 


sales were ordered and carried out. 
German custodian took enemy property under his 
the armistice it was not a hostile measure, but was done in order 
to supervise and to preserve for their owners property whicl 
would otherwise have been left without protection. In general, 


; mt atta 
control afte 


the German Alien Property Custodian had the task only of ad 
ministering alien property, and of preserving it for its owners, 


not of selling it or of liquidating it, in the sense in which the 


American custodian regarded his function and ruthlessly exe 
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cuted it. In so far as enemy enterprises in Germany could be 
supervised, administered, or liquidated, that was the task of the 
officials of the federated states of Germany. The custodian had 
no influence upon these measures, and was, according to para- 
graph 2 of the Alien Property Custodian Order, limited to the 
task of taking over and administering property made over to him 
by the administrators or liquidators or other supervisors of 
enemy property. His task was chiefly to administer the enemy- 
owned securities in German banks, which, according to paragraph 
6 of the order, he might have confiscated (except for landed 
property, factories, or domiciles), although he hardly ever made 
use of that power. But he was not only empowered, but, by 
paragraph 3 of the order, obligated, to accept payments from 
German debtors seeking to discharge their debts to enemy sub- 
jects. He gave no final receipt in such cases when the amount 
of the debt was doubtful or when the debt was to be paid in a 
foreign currency on which the final rate was not certain. The 
right to supervise enemy property in Germany was also granted 
the custodian by the order of January 30, 1918, which pre- 
scribed declaration of American property in Germany to the 
custodian. 


IV 


After the Ratification of the Treaty by the Great Powers of 
Europe on January 10, 1920 


Since the United States did not ratify the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles on January 10, 1920, as did the European Powers, and 
has not yet ratified it, the state of war between Germany and 
America continues, and Germany might still have utilized 
measures of economic warfare against America as America 
is still doing against Germany. Nevertheless, the German order 
of January 11, 1920, abolishing war measures, comprised all the 
legal proclamations and orders having to do with economic 
warfare, including those directed against the United States. 
Measures of economic war and reprisal are henceforth out of 
the question. The Alien Property Custodian, according to Ar- 
ticle 3, paragraph 2, and Article 6 of the order of January 
11, 1920, acts solely in the interest of the alien property owners 
until the property is returned. Only for that purpose can he 
continue to exercise the powers previously granted him, demand 
information regarding the property in his custody, or take pos- 
session of property including back or future interest. The 
custodian has followed these provisions faithfully with respect 
to the United States as well as the other countries. Liquida- 
tion is, however, seriously hampered, not by ill-will in Germany, 
but, as is not well understood in America, by the provisions of 
the Treaty of Versailles which was forced on Germany. Sec- 
tion III (Debts) of Part X (Economic Clauses) of the peace 
treaty provides for a clearing-house system for the settlement 
of debts between states. Detailed provisions for this are pre- 
scribed in Article 296, in case the enemies of Germany give 
notice that they so desire within one month of ratification of 
the treaty. In order to prevent private debtors and creditors 
in the enemy states and in Germany from settling their prewar 
reciprocal business arrangements, Article 296 (a) prescribes 
that “each of the High Contracting Parties shall prohibit, as 
from the coming into force of the present treaty, both the 
payment and the acceptance of payment of such debts, and 
also all communications between the interested parties with 
regard to the settlement of the said debts otherwise than through 
the clearing offices.” In order that Germany might not, as has 
so often been the case, be subjected to unwarranted charges 
of not maintaining the provisions of the treaty, the German 
Government had to include in the law for the execution of the 
peace treaty, the law of August 31, 1919, paragraphs 1 to 3, 
a prohibition of such settlement of debts until some one of the 
Allied and Associated Powers should give notice that it had 
decided against the clearing office procedure prescribed in Ar- 
ticle 296 of the treaty. Consequently, until America ratifies 
the treaty, or previous to ratification renounces the clearing 
office procedure, as Brazil did, Germany cannot undertake or 


permit settlement of American property which might, if Amer- 
ica should adopt the clearing office procedure, fall into the 
categories listed in Article 296, paragraphs 1 to 4. This in- 
cludes prewar debts on goods ordered or other contracts arising 
in commerce between nationals of the various states. Conse- 
quently Germany has up to the present been able to return to 
Americans only securities or other definite individual physical 
property, and cannot give up other forms of property. Payment 
of outstanding debts and proceeds from sales by the custodian 
in general cannot be made because the United States has not 
ratified the treaty or renounced the clearing office procedure. 
Since, however, strict execution of that paragraph of the treaty 
would have had the effect of hampering the resumption of 
German-American economic relations, and since such resump- 
tion is regarded in Germany as desirable, action was taken in 
individual cases to put the necessary means at the disposal of 
the directors of American enterprises. This had been done 
during the war, before the restrictive provisions of the peace 
treaty took effect, both as regards businesses and needy indi- 
viduals of American citizenship. A wider development of such 
practice can be made possible only by action of the American 
Government. Nothing would be more welcomed in Germany 
than action by the United States to enable rapid and free set- 
tlement of German debts to America and to Americans. 


Vv 


American Property Under the Administration of the Alien 
Property Custodian 

The following figures regarding American property held by 
the German Alien Property Custodian are approximately cor- 
rect: 

The total property of American nationals in Germany re- 
ported to the custodian amounted to about 208,799,000 marks. 
As of June 1, 1920, approximately 6,041,800 marks had been 
handed over to the custodian, and the interest due the custodian 
according to paragraph 7 of the order establishing the Alien 
Property Custodian brings the total to about 11,000,000 marks. 
About 202,757,200 marks were left with the owners and merely 
entered on the custodian’s books. This involves chiefly cash 
debts due Americans by German debtors arising from interest 
in companies, outstanding debts in banks, goods debts, accep- 
tance debts, insurance premiums, ete. Something more than 
24,000,000 marks were transferred to the custodian in American 
enterprises in Germany subjected to compulsory administra- 
tion or supervision, and about 2,000,000 in bonds. Thus far 
about 54,000,000 marks have been paid out to enemy owners, 
including bonds returned, in redemption of such enterprises 
by the custodian. In all, the custodian has thus far released 
at least 135,000,000 marks to America, including the bonds in 
bank taken under his charge. This alone shows that the cus- 
todian has handled American property with particular care, 
and that everything possible has been done to resume commercial 
and business relations with as little friction as possible. Among 
the larger American firms in Germany which were subjected 
to compulsory administration and whose receipts and proceeds 
were diverted to the Alien Property Custodian the following 
may be mentioned: the International Harvester Company, the 
Singer Co., Steinway and Sons, the F. W. Woolworth Co., 
Marshall Field and Co., the National Cash Register Co. . . . 

It can only be repeated that it depends exclusively upon the 
American Government whether or not the economic war shall 
be liquidated by immediate return of all American property to 
nationals of the United States and full resumption of business 
relations in the near future thus be achieved. Nothing is more 
desired in Germany than complete reestablishment of the tra- 
ditional good relations such as had existed between the great 
republic of the new world and the German people from the 
time of Frederick the Great and of Washington. Such rela- 
tions would find their expression and development in the ex- 
change of personal relationships as well as of goods. 
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A Manifesto from British Intellectuals 


MANIFESTO from a group of British authors, artists, 

and professors, demanding that the Government find 
a solution of the Irish question or resign, was recently pub- 
lished. 


We, the undersigned, practicing the arts, the humaner letters, 
and the abstract sciences, or belonging to the churches and the 
learned professions of this country, being neither active nor in- 
terested politicians, view with profound humiliation the present 
state of the Kingdom of Ireland. 

We see our country, which in the past and until very lately 
made great sacrifices, thinking that it made them for the cause 
of oppressed peoples, now presenting to the world the aspect of 
a land hardly equaled in the past for ignorant and unavailing 
coercion—that coercion being practiced upon a nation that co- 
equally with ourselves has inherited our traditions of individual 
liberty. This not because of any native ferocity, greed of gain, 
or thirst for rapine in our people, but because of irresolution, 
incapacity, and misreading of facts by those who hold the reins 
of our Government. 

We therefore call upon the present Ministry to find immediate 
means of arbitration or mediation between ourselves and the 
people of Ireland. And if the organized shedding of blood— 
whether by the natives of Ireland or His Majesty’s forces—or 
arsons, robberies, and requisitions by either party shall con- 
tinue, we demand the resignation of His Majesty’s Government, 
and declare ourselves resolved in that case to leave unmade no 
effort to substitute one that will have for its first and most 
urgent business that of finding the means of mediation until 
permanent peace shall be restored to the sister kingdom. 

Professor Charles R. Beazley (University of Birmingham), 
Arnold Bennett, Edwyn Bevan, W. Lyon Blease, Wilfrid 
Scawen Blunt, Bernard Bosanquet (Fellow of British 
Academy), Edward Carpenter, G. K. Chesterton, Margaret 
Llewelyn Davies, W. H. Davies, Walter de la Mare, 
G. Lowes Dickinson, John Drinkwater, Havelock Ellis, 
Arthur Evans, E. Forster, Roger Fry, Professor W. M. 
Geldart (University of Oxford), Wilfrid Wilson Gibson, 
Douglas Goldring, Jane Harrison, Ralph Hodgson, Ford 
Madox Hueffer, Augustus E. John, J. M. Keynes (Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge), J. N. Keynes (Registrar, 
University of Cambridge), Rose Macaulay, H. J. Massing- 
ham, Alice Meynell, Harold Monro, T. Sturge Moore, Pro- 
fessor Ramsay Muir (University of Manchester), Professor 
Gilbert Murray (Oxford University), Charles S. Myers 
(Director of the Psychological Laboratory, University of 
Cambridge), Conrad Noel (Vicar of Thaxted), Alan Odle, 
Dr. W. E. Orchard (King’s Weigh House Church), Pro- 
fessor J. S. Phillimore (University of Glasgow), Professor 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch (University of Cambridge), Lady 
Rhondda, Dorothy M. Richardson, Siegfried Sassoon, May 
Sinclair, Professor J. A. Smith (University of Oxford), 
Professor Frederick Soddy (University of Oxford), R. H. 
Tawney (Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford), Professor J. 
Arthur Thomson (University of Aberdeen), Sybil Thorn- 
dike, Prefessor A. J. Toynbee (University of London), Vir- 
ginia Woolf. 
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A Good Resolution 
for the New Year 


MAKE YOUR WILL 


It is a duty you owe your family. If you do not makea 
will and your property is distributed under the statutes 
each bencticiary if of age will have full control over his 
| or her share. He or she may be and probably is without 
experience in making investments or in business mat- 
Think of the danger to such a person through bad 
of being left destitute, 


ters. 
investments or extravagance, 


| MAKE YOUR WILL 


Do not delay. You may put it off too long. If you make 
a will you can insure an income to your heirs for their 
lives by creating Trust Funds in their favor and naming 
Trustee to administer these funds. 


MAKE YOUR WILL 


Send for our booklet “Wills, Executors and Trustees” 
containing valuable information on these subjects, 
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elected the best available in English. One-half the plays have 
nev - before been published in book form; thirty-one are no longer 
available in any other edition. 

The work satishes a long-felt want for a handy collection of 
the choicest plays produced by the art theatres all over the world. 
It is a complete repertory for a little theatre; a volume for the 
study of the modern drama, a representative collection of the world’s 
best short plays. 
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European Theories of the Drama 
By BARRETT H. CLARK 

An Anthology of Dramatic Theory and Criticism from Aristotle 
to the present day in a series of selected texts, with Commentaries, 
Biographies and Bibliographies. 

A book of paramount importance. This monumental anthology 
assembles for the first time the epoch-making theories and criticisms 
of the drama from the beginnings in Greece to the present, and each 


excerpt is chosen with reference to its effect on subsequent dramatic | 


writing. The texts alone are immensely valuable, and the comments 
constitute a history of dramatic criticism. 


Each a large 8vo with over 550 pages Net $5.00 
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DIETZGEN’S MATERIALIST MONISM 


is the philosophy of modern science as interpreted by the revolutionary 
workers. Joseph Dietzgen was an intimate associate of Karl Marx, 
and Marx gladly left to him the task of developing the revolutionary 


thought in the field of philosophy. His principal works have been trans- 


lated in two volumes: 

Philosophical Essays contains his shorter 

including a critique of religion and Ethics. 
The Positive Outcome of Philosophy inc! 
the volume is imed etters on Logic” 

Brain Work.” Cloth, $1 50. 

The Human Situation in Nature, by Jackson Boyd, is a new work by an 
American writer Working on independent lines, refuting the idealism 
which mars the works of Herbert Spencer, he has reached virtually the 
conclusions arrived at by Dietzgen. Cloth, $2.00. 


vokstorea or by insured mail on receipt of price. Address 


East Ohio Street, Chicago 


and more elementary writings, 
Cloth, $1.50 

ides with the work for which 

and “The Nature of Human 


sane 


At be 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 347 
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THE AGAMEMNON OF AESCHYLUS 
By Gicpert Murray $1.25 
A translation into English rhyming verse uniform with 
his well-known translations of Euripides. 
THE WAYS OF LIFE 
By STEPHEN WARD Net $2.00 
A study in ethics dealing with the whole of life writ- 
ten in admirably clear English. An original work of 
the greatest interest. 
A PHILOSOPHICAL VIEW OF REFORM 
By Percy ByssHE SHELLEY Net $3.75 
now first printed, reflects Shelley’s 


This prose work, 


ideas on the subject of Government and are remark- | 


ably applicable to the present unrest. 


THE SOUNDS OF STANDARD ENGLISH 
By T. NICKLIN $1.35 


Detailed but not technical treatment of the problems 


of pronunciation. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS | 


American Branch 


35 West 32Nnp St., New YorK 
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LOUIS BREMER ES! ABLISHED_1896 


Merehant --- Exporter Forwarder 
1329-31 SEC OND AVENUE =.- . - NEW YORK CITY 


————S— PHONE: RHENELANDER : 


Foodstuffs and Clothing Shippe cd Overseas 
Through Bremer Geese Forwarding Service 


Refers by permission to the management of The Nation 





























Your relatives and friends in Central Europe must have your help. They must have it NOW. Send 
them a relief package of “BREMER” Food necessaries. 

We have ample stocks of only the finest foodstuffs especially prepared for shipment-overseas. We pre 
pare packages of articles selected by you, or forward whatever articles of your own you may wish to 
ship. Repeat orders and thankful letters are the highest recommendations for the effective relief 


accomplished. 

Write at once for our Selective Price List, or send in your order immediately if you desire shipment 
with the next express steamer. 

Regular shipment now made by express steamers to [Tamburg and Bremen. 


| We have had numerous requests to pack relief cases for shipments to Ireland and are prepared to 
take care of your orders. 


1921 ATLAS (With Maps of New Europe) GIVEN FREE 


To the readers of The Nation who take advantage of this offer now made in connection with 


Webster’s New International 



































The Only Grand Prize giitssiitetthe Panama. | | Words of Recent Interest p2702 1%, H22K2: | 
Pacific International Exposition was granted to Webster's Bolsheviki, camouflage, Lewis gun, Liberty bond, Somme. 
New International and the Merriam Series for superiority of soviet, war bride. These are but 
educational merit. late words—all clearly defined in this Great Work | 
e 9? 
‘‘The Supreme Authority’—The MERRIAM WEBSTER— 
A complete Reference Library in Dictionary Form—with nearly 3,000 pages, and type matter equivalent to a 15-Volume 


Encyclopedia, all in a single volume, in Rich, Full Red Leather or Library Buckram Binding, can now be secured on the 
following remarkably easy terms: 


HE ENTIRE WORK (with 
OS coMriere i921 atLas) DELIVERED for $1.00 @eE 
and easy monthly payments thereafter (in United States and Canada) 


ON SUPERIOR INDIA PAPER 
REDUCED ABOUT ONE HALF (In Thickness and Weight) 
India Paper Edition 


Printed on thin, opaque, strong, superior India paper. This edition is only about one-half the 
thickness and weight of the regular edition. Size 12% in. x 9% in. x 2% in. Weight 8% Ibs 


<— Regular Paper Edition 


Printed on strong book paper of the highest quality. Size 12% in. x 9% in. x 5% in. Weight 
15% lbs. Both editions are printed from the same plates and indexed. 








Over 400,000 Vocabulary Terms, and, in addition, 12,000 Piographical Names. 
Nearly 30,000 Geographical Subjects, besides thousands of other References. 
Nearly 3,000 pages. Over 6,000 illustrations 





“To have this work in the home is like The only Dictionary with the New Divided 
ending the whole family to College.” Page, characterized as “A Stroke of Genius.” 
THE ATLAS {#"To those who mail this coupon at once! G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Home Office, Department S, Springfield, Mass. (Publishers of Genuine Webster Dictionaries for over 75 yeara) 
Is the 1921 “New Reference Atlas of the Please send me free of all , obligation or expense copy of “Dictionary Wrinkles” containing an 
World,” containing 148 pages, with 96 pages of amusing “Test in Pronunciatio on” (with key) entitled ‘ “The mericanization of P sdasnw also “125 Inter 


maps, beautifully printed in colors, with areas § esting Questions” with references to their answers, and striking ‘Facsimile Color-Plate’ of the new 

an populations of all countries, including § bindings. Please Pe specimen pages of India 

aooow ren ht about by the Great War, Par- § and Regular paper with terms of your Nation free Name ........ceccccesceeeeseeeeeceeccnreneeeeeuens 
mide, etc., all handsomely bound im J Atlas offer on Webster’s New International Die- 

< ¢~ size 9% x 12% inches. tionary. Pg at, EEE CCE ee eae 
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THE LATEST BOOKS | 


Present Social and 
Industrial Problems 


Standard Sets 
at Special Values 


Current Literature 








EDITORS! 


Journalist and special writer, well versed 
in international politics, 39, married, with 
20 years’ experience in U.S.A., Europe and 
Far East, linguist, conscientious worker, 
repeatedly decorated by forcign Govern- 
ments, desires to represent American jour- 
nalistic interests abroad. Write “DIPLO- 
MATICUS,” Box No. 66, care of The Nation. 


READ-JUST PUBLISHED-READ 
THE GREATEST DEBATE IN A DECADE ! 


CAPITALISM vs. SOCIALISM 
Pror. E-R.SELIG 


HEAD OF THE DEPT OF ECONOMICS, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


ING 


RSU 
Pror. SCOTT NEAR 


RAND SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 





YANTED: Men and Women interested in the 
theater either as actors, scenic painters or 


to join group of non-professional 


RESOLVES THAT “AS TALICN 
OFFER TO THE ywrORKE! 


directors 
UNITE O STATES THAN HAS 








players in Brooklyn for the purpose of producing 4 | 
plays of the non-commercial type. State age, ex- HELD IN NEW YORK CITY, JAN.23,1921, BEFORE | = of all Publishers || 
perience, and inclination. W. J. P., care of The AM AUDIENCE OF 3500. Cearrisro STENOGRAPNIC | - 
Nation REPORT LiUSTRATED BY PHOTOGRAPHS OF THE DEBATERS. H ’ 
PAPER COVER 50% CIOTH$1.00 (ar man 10¢ exrna) | McDEVITT-WILSON 8 Inc 
GET IT! THE ? - 


30 Church Street (2 Stores) 55 Vesey Street 





FINE ® “Sy ARTS GUILD 
Derr, X 27 Wesr (MB e~ 5: wen Youn Cry. j 
a | 


THE AMERICAN EMPIRE | \ 
by Scott Nearing SSSSS——————SSOSOO0Oq=®Qoooooomoonnm 
RAND BOOK STORE, 7 East 15th St., New York sane ane Sika: eon ceatin tp atn: ate, dienee con Gat 


—HUMBUG-LAND, 50 “ao THE WAYS OF THE GODS you saw his advertisement in The Nation. It will 


help you, him, and The Nation. 
By Mendez Pinto. Under this pseudonym a By ALGERNON SIDNEY CRAPSEY —————— ——— . 
modern biologist surveys man’s conduct in rela- 


At all Bookstores, $3.00 
tion to the larger living world. His civilization 


BAKER TAYLOR CO., 354 Fourth Ave., N Y., Factors 


NEW YORK 

















The “Twelve Lawyers” 
Answer to Palmer! 


The “Twelve Lawyers” made their charges 
of illegal and brutal conduct. 

Palmer swept the charges aside as 
doubted falsehoods.”’ 

The Senate Judiciary Committee is now in- 
vesiigating. 

On request, the “Twelve” have filed a brief 
answering Palmer as to law and fact, with 
some timely recommendations. 

Prof. Z. Chafee, Jr. (one of the Twelve), 
of Harvard University Law School, has just 
made, for use of the Judiciary Committee, a 
valuable descriptive “Digest of References to 


is found to be out of tune in nature. He is * a ia 
a plague and destroyer in a natural paradise. 
Therefore his heroes, gods, conscience, social 
life, industry, and education will lead to his 
ultimate evolutionary extinction. Weimar Press 
(Rt. 8, Box 45), Los Angeles, Cai. 


SPANISH BOOKS 
Large, carefully selected stock. Modern and Classic 
Literature. Reproductions of Spanish masterpieces. 


HARRIET V. WISHNIEFF & CO. 
2 : s E 126 West 49th Street New York City 
SPEAKERS: We assist in preparing spe- ae : ee cectiiienivinemaieed 
* cial articles, papers, speeches, 
debates. Expert, scholarly service. AutTHors Re- «<Q IMPLICISSIMUS” WAR VOLUMES. Werld’s 
seakcu Bureau, 600 Fifth Avenue, New York. foremost magazine of political satire, une- 
qualled historic, artistic value. Set, 9 vols., partly 
“Collectors’ Edition,” on finest art print paper, 
partly Subscribers’, all original bindings, full cloth, 
$148 prepaid. Single, War cartoons, $3.00. Regular 


un- 











THE PEOPLE'S INSTITUTE, COOPER UNION, 8 O'Clock 








> See Soe pew a Be ase odd vols., $5.00 up. Large stock other German beoks. Evidence of Iiegal Practices in the Depart- 
2 rm ’ ment o ustice.”’ 

Tuesday, Feb. 22nd: Harry A. Frank, “Haiti.” BEYER’S BOOKSHOP, 207 Fulton Street, New York Copy of Brief filed with Senate Judiciary, 
: a ene a eee ES EE an écadcaenndenweanieunsaud 0c 

c Copy of the now famous “Report upon 

Dr. WILL DURANT FRENCH MAGAZINES the Illegal Practices of the Department 
speaks every Tuesday, 8:30 P. M., at Park LE FIGARO, Le Matin, all other Paris dailies, Of Justice” ....cccccccccccccccccesoes 35c 
View Palace, 110th St. and Sth Ave., in a La Vie Parisienne, Le Sourire, French Tlus- Copy of Prof. Chafee’s Digest.........-. 50¢ 
: ¢ ” trated comie weeklies, Scientific and Technical The three, postpaid, for............... $1.00 


We carry 
Send 


course on Guild Socialism and Recon- 
struction, 
Feb. 15: A Plan for Industrial Democracy. 
Feb. 22: The Organization of Work. 


| ALICE KAUSE 


1402 BROADWAY 


Reviews, Fashien and Art Papers. 
over 80 different French Periodicals. 
for complete list. 

LIBRAIRIE FRANCAISE, Chagnon & Co. 
497 Seventh Avenue, at 37th Street, New York 


NATIONAL POPULAR GOVERNMENT LEAGUE 
JUDSON KING, Executive Secretary 
637 Munsey Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
































Love Letters of Men and Women of Genius, 25c. 


How do great poets, soldiers, statesmen, kings and the like woo their 
spouses? What are their letters like? Here is a book that contains the best 
love letters ever written, by men and women of profound emotional feelings 
and who knew how to express those emotions in words that burned. Among 


DRAMATISTS’ AGENT — PLAYS 
ESTABLISHED 1895 


Motion Picture Department 








NEW YORK R. L. GIFFEN, Associate Manager others, this new book contains love letters by Heine, Hugo, Mary of Scots, 
_ si Shelley, Wagner, Poe, King Henry VIII, Burns, King Charles II, Bismarck, 
Balzac, Napoleon, Beau Brummell, Hawthorne, Goethe, Diderot, Lord 
Nelson, Mary Wollstonecraft, Keats, Byron, Merimee, and Hazlitt. 
The THEATRE GUILD presents APPEAL TO REASON, GIRARD, KANSAS. 





HEARTBREAK HOUSE 
By Bernard Shaw 
At the Garrick Theatre, 65 W. 35th St.. New York City. 


Evenings at 8:15. Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2:15. 
Advance reservations may be made by telephone—Fitzroy 1522. 


_ When you write to an advertiser, please say that you saw his advertisement 
in The Nation. It will help you, him, and The Nation, 


FOR SALE: * Fin Eaticus‘ot'* CAPTAIN MARRYAT’S WORKS 


57 Vols. Half blue morocco, uncut, top edges gilt. £105 
CONTENTS: 


























Th T N d § (Vj - Lif F] ' or ¥- £6 IN AMERICA, both Series OvuTWARD Bound, 3 vols. 1838 
' 5 vols. 1839 PERCIVAL KEENE, 3 vols. 1842 

€ irue ature an ource 0 itamines or He emenis Diary OF A BLAsE, Philadelphia PetTer Srmp.e, 3 vols. 1834 
By HENRY LINDLAHR, M.D. 1836 ILLUSTRATED EDITION, with 


FLorAL TELEGRAPH (THE), with col- 
oured plates (g. e., as issued) 


plates by R. W. Buss, 3 vols. 


The latest and most vital message from the pen of this 1837 








515 S. Ashland Boulevard 





Special discount when ordered in lots of six or more copies 


LINDLAHR PUBLISHING COMPANY 


well-known authority on dietetics and drugless healin Pate (THE) and the THREE CuT- 
hod t i - } . Jacosp FAITHFUL, ILLUSTRATED EDI TERS, LARGE PAPER Copy ith 
methods answers the greatest question as to the true fer > oe . ~4 > Bs = ar, We 
- ‘ A TION, with coloured plates by R. t b LARKS NS- 
source of life, heat, energy, resistance, and recuperative W. Buss: a paces A cme hn-4 in Mgrs bs —— Bg 
power. It explains the philosophy and technic of fasting; the original embossed cloth, un- POACHER (THE), 3 vols. 1841 
shows the relationship of vitamines to mineral elements - = ~ ae eye ay hago by —— 
Pt . mate e indain 0. rT . J '» A. e 
and to microzyma; proves the fallacy of the calorie theory; of thie set, 3 vols. , © iss senumaneiten (Tu). + wk. 
revolutionizes the science of dietetics. Littte Savaces (THE), illustrated, 1846 
ng wee . it: , P 2 vols. 1848-9 SETTLERS IN CANADA (THE), 2 vols. 
_ This treatise from beginning to end abounds in aston- MASTERMAN READY. 3 vols. 1841-2 1844 
ishing revelations concerning the most important prob- Mission (THE), 2 vols. 1845 Sm Henry Moroan, 3 vols. 1842 
lems in dietetics and in the treatment of human ailments. a a “ 3 vols. 1896 Samersew, . =. my 
>. " 1 s NEWTON ORSTER, vols. BY4 RAVELS AND VENTURES OF ON- 
Paper bound. Nearly 50 pages. Postpaid 50c. OLLA Popripa, 3 vols. 1840 sieuR VIOLET, 3 vols. 1843 


Chicago, Ill. 











HENRY SOTHERAN & CO. 


43 PICCADILLY 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, W. 1. 
Bookman, London 
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Do you have much 
difficulty in buying 
THE NATION? 


Do you have much difficulty in buying THE NATION at yout 
regular newsstand? Do you find the dealer usually sold-out o1 


not stocked-up at all? 


It is not possible for THE NATION to maintain a complete 
national distribution, but it makes an earnest effort to cover 


adequately all large centers. 


The next time you have any difficulty in buying THE NATION 
at a newsstand, will you not be good enough to notify us, advising 
where the newsdealer is located? This will help those who want 
THE NATION;; it will help the newsdealer; and it will help us. 
Of course, the surest way to receive THE NATION regularly is 
to subscribe. If you will send us your remittance for $5.00, 
we will send you THE NATION every week for 
one year (this means a saving of $2.80 over 
the newsstand price). Address, The 
Nation, Dept. D, 20 Vesey Street, 
New York 
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Before the Bigh Court of the Tiorld 
HAPPY CHILDHOOD, 


iat Plaintiff 


PAINFUL HUNGER, 


Defendant 


Now comes the above named plaintiff and for a cause of action respectfully shows to this court, | 


nated “the reader”: 








| Application for an 


Injunctional Order. 


reinafter desig- 


First: That at all the times prior to the commencement of this action this plaintiff has by all humane people been 


termed the inherent right of children throughout the World. 


Second: That there are now resident in Central Europe more than 15 millions of children of tender age, who have 


never had the pleasure of an acquaintance with this plaintiff. 


Third: That the defendant is the prime cause for this deplorable state of facts, in that it has wantonly, wilfully, and 
maliciously prevented this plaintiff from entering the life of said 15 millions of children, most of whom since birth have 
been so molested by the defendant, that they have never even known the sensation of a full and satisfied stomach. 


WHEREFORE, this plaintiff prays this “reader” that the defendant be forever enjoined and estopped from 
harassing, hindering or interfering with said distressed children or their comfort; and 


THIS PLAINTIFF FURTHER PRAYS that this “reader” will grant to them such substantial and material re- 
lief as is within his means and power to give, by the purchase and contribution of one or more assortments of the food- 


stuffs listed below. 


Assortment “A”—$5.75 

Contents 1 can Libby Corned Peef, net weieht per can 
12 ounces, 1 can Libby Roast Reef, net weight per can 
12 ounces, 1 can Libby Pink Salmon, net weight per 
can 16 ounces, 2 cans Libby Sliced Bacon, net weight 
per can 9 ounces, 2 cans Libby Beef Fat, net weight per 
can 14 ounces, 1 tin Libby Oven Baked Beans, net 
weight per can 17 ounces, 2 cans Libby Raspberry, 
Strawberry or Apricot Jam, net weight per can 21 
ounces, 2 cans Libby Sweetened Condensed Milk, net 
weight per can 14 ounces, 2 cans Evaporated Milk, net 
weight per can 16 ounces, 1 dozen Bouillon cubes. 


Assortment “B”—$20.50 
fontents: 6 cans Libby Corned Beef, net weight per 
can 12 onnces, 3 cans Libby Roast Beef, net weight per 
can 12 ounces, 3 cans Libby Boiled Beef, net weight per 
ean 12 ounces, 6 cans Libby Pink Salmon, net weight 
per can 16 ounces, 6 cans Libby Sliced Bacon, net 
weight per can 9 ounces, 4 cans Libby Beef Fat, net 
weight per can 23 ounces, 3 tins Libby Bouillon Cubes, 
containing 1 dozen each, 6 cans Libby Oven Baked 
Reans, net weight 17 ounces, 6 cans Libby Raspberry, 
Strawberry or Apricot Jam, net weight per can 21 
uinces, 6 cans Libby Sweetened Condensed Milk, net 
weight per can 14 ounces, 6 cans Libby Evaporated 
Milk, net weight per can 16 ounces, 3 cans Libby Oxtail 
Soup, net weight per can 11 ounces, 3 cans Libby Mulli- 
ratawnev Soup, net weight per can 11 ounces, 3 cans 
Libby Vegetable Soup, net weight per can 9 ounces. 
\ll those who desire to furnish these food packages 
» friends or relatives in Central Europe should fill out 
he attached blank. Those who have no friends or rela- 
ives there should fill out the blank to the Central 
Relief Committee, who will deliver such food packages 
free of charge to the home of some destitute family 
with children in the countries named and obtain an 
acknowledgment for the donor from such recipient. 
The goods furnished under these orders are now on 
hand in the European warehouses of the Central Relief 
Committee, and are of first quality only. 


Assortment “C”—$10.00 
Contents: 2414 Ibs. Wheat Flour, 10 Ibs. Rice, 5 Ibs. 
Macaroni, 10 Ibs. Sugar, granulated, 2 Ibs. Farina, 2 lbs. 


Happy Childhood 


Corn Starch, 2 lbs. Sweetened Chocolate, 2 Ibs. Coffee, 
1 Ib. Cocoa, 1 Ib. Tea, 4 Ib. Cinnamon, % Ib. Pepper. 


Assortment “D”—$7.00 


Contents: 48 tins—16 ounces net 
United States Government Brand. 


Evaporated Milk, 


Assortment “E”—$9.00 
Contents: 48 tins—14 ounces net—Condensed Sweet- 
ened Milk, United States Government Brand. 


Assortment “F”—$15.09 

Contents: 12 Ibs. specially cured and smoked ham, 11 
Ibs. Fat Backs, 10 lbs. pure refined lard, 5 Ibs. hard 
Salami. 


Assortment “G”—$11.00 
Contents: 140 Ibs. Wheat Flour. 


Assortment “H”—$6.50 
Contents: 1 case containing 1 bag of 50 Ibs. Granulated 
Sugar. 


Assortment “I”—$6.00 
Contents: 1 case containing 1 bag of 50 Ibs. Fancy 
Blue Rose Rice. 


Assortment “K”—$12.00 
Contents: 1 case containing 50 Ibs. (2 tins each 25 Ibs.) 
Pure Refined Lard. 





CENTRAL RELIEF COMMITTEE, 
247 East 4lst Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please ship Assortment for which 


(Indicate by Letter) 
, and deliver to 


Name and Address 


If donated for general relief write at (1) “At your discretion’ 
(Please write plainly) 








